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Ir is characteristic of man to hope 
when he has no secure foundation upon 
which to build. Present appearances 
may be unfavorable to future realiza- 
tion, but they cannot discourage him 
beyond the reach of hope. This dispo- 
sition to view present evils complacent- 
ly, in anticipation of a change, is an 
agreeable sensibility, securing the hu- 
man mind in its despondency against 
the danger of despair. It should not, 
however, be regarded as perfectly reli- 
able. To be rational, hope must rest 
upon an intelligent basis. The people 
would gladly indulge the hope which 
enthusiasts are now whispering into the 
ear of our bereaved nation, but it is not 
warranted by the ‘signs of the times.’ 
It might serve to mitigate the sorrows 
-of the present, but would hold us in 
reservation for the more distressing an- 
guish of the future. Is it not criminal 
now, when the people are struggling be- 
neath the burdens of war, to raise ex- 
pectations that can never be realized ? 
Yet it is maintained that the war, under 
its present radical policy, will eventuate 
in three important reforms, constituting 
national regeneration. Av examination 
of the principles on which the war is 
conducted will show that, instead of the 
reforms predicted, the very opposite will 
be experienced at its close. 
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Political Regeneration. This is the 
theme of the progressive politician. The 
impatient people must be conciliated, 
and to do this, promises of compensa- 
tion for the immense sacrifices of life 
and property must be made. Hence 
the bright picture of a regenerated gov- 
ernment, which the Administration is 
holding up to the gaze of the country. 
Such institutions in the rebellious States 
as are obnoxious to the Administration, 
will be destroyed as a ‘ military neces- 
sity.’ Slavery, the most prominent, and, 
in the estimation of the ‘powers that 
be,’ the most sinful, is condemned, and 
must inevitably perish with the rebel- 
lion. Then the Union will be recon- 
structed, according to the ‘Amnesty 
Proclamation,’ with slavery prohibited. 
All the States being free and the Union 
thereby strengthened, the desired politi- 
cal regeneration is secured. Such is the 
result as predicted by the supporters of 
the Administration. This plan of re- 
constructing and regenerating the Union, 
destroys the individuality of the States. 
The President, in his memorable Inaug- 
ural Address, declared that he was un- 
able and unwilling to interfere with the 
domestic institutions of the revolted 
States. On the fifth of August, 1861, 
the Secretary of War issued the follow- 
ing order to General Butler: 
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‘It is the desire of the President that all 
existing rights in all the States be respected 
and maintained. The war now prosecuted 
on the part of the Federal Government is a 
war for the Union and for the preservation 
of all constitutional rights of States and the 
citizens of the States of the Union.’ 


If the rebellion had been suppressed 
at that time, the Southern States would 
have returned to their allegiance to the 
Constitution, with their rightg§unim- 
paired. But unfortunately the Presi- 
dent was induced to abandon his con- 
servative policy, which had united the 
North and divided the South. He start- 
led the country with the ‘ Emancipation 
Proclamation,’ by which slavery was 
abolished within our military lines. 
Thus the institutions of the rebellious 
States, which the President solemnly 
promised to respect and preserve, were 
overthrown by military power. The 
triumph of our armies, under this pol- 
icy of emancipation, will result in the 
liberation of the entire population of 
slaves. But the bayonet cannot repeal 
State laws and change State constitu- 
tions. They have not committed trea- 
son. The inhabitants may be in rebel- 
lion, but the State governments, including 
the constitutions and the laws, remain 
undisturbed. The ordinances of seces- 
sion being null and void, the States 
have never been out of the Union. 
Yet the President, in his plan of recon- 
struction, announces that the constitu- 
tions and laws of these States are inop- 
erative. Hence he ‘furthermore declares’ 
that one tenth of the people living with- 
in the geographical limits of a State 
may, by taking an oath to support the 
anti-slavery acts of the Administration, 
form new State governments prohibiting 
slavery. This is the political regenera- 
tion so eloquently described by modern 
progressives. Thus the President anni- 
hilates the old State governments, and 
designates the conditions on which 
new ones may be created. To be con- 
sistent, new names should be given to 
these regenerated and rebaptized States. 
It is strange that Pennsylvania still re- 
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tains that name. During the adminis- 
tration of Washington, the ‘ Whiskey 
Insurrection’ occurred in that State. 
Troops were called out to suppress the 
rebellion, If George Washington had 
been as wise as Abraham Lincoln, he 
would have issued an ‘ Emancipation 
Proclamation’ liberating the slaves, and 
an ‘Amnesty Proclamation’ annihilat- 
ing the rebel State of Pennsylvania, and 
appointing one tenth of the voters to 
form a new State with a new name. 
Washington, it is said, was a slavehold- 
er, and hence his inferiority to Lincoln. 
Let us see how the machinery of the re- 
generated States will work. After the 
rebel armies are disbanded, the voting 
population of the South will be consid- 
erable. Maddened at the loss of prop- 
erty, the death of relatives, and, above 
all, the humiliation of defeat, how many 
of them will take the oath to indorse an 
Administration which they think has 
brought upon them their calamities ? 
It is safe to assume, from a knowledge 
of human nature, that a very small 
fraction of the required one tenth will 
be repentant rebels. Imported citizens 
and soldiers will constitute the larger 
part. These State governments made 
by a minority would not be recognized 
by nine tenths of the actual residents. 
Must the obnoxious laws be enforced at 
the point of the bayonet? If so, then 
since one tenth cannot compel nine 
tenths to obedience, a standing army 
must be provided for all the recon- 
structed States. They would be, in re- 
ality, subjugated provinces instead of 
sovereign States, while the Union would 
be like that of England with Ireland, of 
Poland with Russia, of Hungary with 
Austria — a Union founded in force and 
not consent, the very opposite of that 
established by the wisdom of our fa- 
thers. Tranquillity could never be re- 
stored to our distracted country. The 
abolition of slavery cannot compensate 
for the destruction of State rights, na- 
tional bankruptcy, arbitrary arrests, 
suppression of newspapers, and tlie 
thousand other evils which have al- 
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ready been experienced. These afflic- 
tions might be endured, if the war 

would terminate in the permanent es- 

tablishment of a Union yielding the 

fruits of peace and prosperity ; but if 

the States are to be reconstructed ac- 

cording to the dictation of the Presi- 

dent, and his edicts enforced by military 

power, the afflictions of the present will 

be augmented by additional conscrip- 

tions, taxation, strife, and bloodshed. 

We shall have repeated in our country 

the scenes of anarchy which have so 

long conyulsed Mexico and South-Ame- 

rica, and in the end be ready for despot- 

ism. These threatening dangers can be 

averted by wise statesmanship. Let the 

Administration return to the original 

policy of suppressing the rebellion and 

restoring, not reconstructing, the States. 

If the dominant party persist in per- 
verting the war from its legitimate pur- 
poses, thereby prolonging it and slaugh- 
tering thousands, let the people, at the 
apprvaching Presidential election, ele- 
vate to power the Democratic party 
which has blessed the nation for more 
than seventy years, During that time, 

the patriotic sentiment, ‘ The Union and 
Equality of the States,’ was inscribed 
upon its banner, and the result was 
peace. The ascendency of that party 
and that sentiment is necessary to our 
national salvation. Political regenera- 
tion cin never be realized under an Ad- 
ministration whose motto is: ‘No union 
with slaveholders.’ 

Social Regeneration. This is the 
theme of the progressive humanitarian. 
It is said that this war is a conflict be- 
tween free and slave labor, and that the 
elevation of the white laborer will be se- 
cured by the extermination of the aris- 
tocratic slaveholders and the removal of 
their barbarous system. Taught to de- 
spise him as a ‘mudsill,’ they have ex- 
cluded him from the social circle, and 
ranked him among the ‘poor white 
trash’ of the South. The extirpation of 
slavery will break down the distinctions 
in society by which the laboring man 

has been degraded. Let us examine 
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these predictions made by our ‘intensely 
loyal’ men. That the confiscated plan- 
tations of the South will pass into the 
hands of Northern capitalists, cannot 
admit of a doubt. The Federal Govern- 
ment will sell these extensive and val- 
uable tracts of land. Neither the poor 
laboring men from the North nor those 
who dwell in the South could buy 
them. Hence they will become the 
possessions of wealthy speculators. 
These plantations must be cultivated, 
and, of necessity, choice made between 
free white and free black laborers. The 
latter, naturally constituted to endure 
the climate and having the benefit of 
experience, would have the preference. 
Thus the poor white man would be com- 
pelled either to work by the side of the 
negro for a very small compensation, or 
occupy the humiliating position of Eu- 
ropean serfs. The condition of South- 
ern society will undergo no change by 
the abolition of slavery. The rural dis- 
tricts, embracing cotton, rice, and sugar- 
plantations, must be cultivated by ne- 
groes, whether bond or free. Instead 
of slaveholding aristocrats, the owners 
will be slavehiring gentlemen, but none 
the less aristocratic. While the negroes 
may be nominally free, their labor will 
not be diminished. It is proverbial 
that the most tyrannical overseers of 
the Scuth are Northern abolitionists. 
In the extensive manufactories of New- 
England, the employees, chiefly fe- 
males, are overworked and poorly com- 
pensated, and, above all, excluded from 
the social cirele adorned by the families 
of their lordly employers. The North- 
ern proprietor of a confiscated planta- 
tion, surrounded with the luxuries of 
wealth and the splendors of refinement 
once enjoyed by his rebellious, unfor- 
tunate Southern predecessor, would, ac- 
cording to the natural laws of social 
affinity, gather around him the wealthy, 
educated, and aristocratic. Would the 
common laboring man be permitted to 
stand on the same social platform? Dis- 
tinctions in society are unavoidable, 
arising, not from slavery alone, but 
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from causes partly natural and partly 
conventional. How absurd the theory 
that the present war will obliterate these 
distinctions, by elevating the laborer to 
a position which he has never occupied! 

It is maintained by others, who rea- 
son differently, that the emancipated ne- 
groes, instead of remaining South, will 
flock to the North to escape reénslave- 
ment.~ This is the most plausible theory, 
judging by the operations of the ‘ under- 
ground railroad’ in past years. Will 
‘ their presence among us promote social 
regeneration? The same disastrous 
competition which met the white laborer 
at the South would meet him at the 
North. He must either work for a tri- 
fling pittance, or starve himself and 
family. Thus he would be degraded to 
the position of a pauper. For the pro- 
tection of their laborers, many of the 
Northern States have been compelled to 
prohibit the ingress of free negroes. In 
whatever light it is viewed, the truth is, 
that the emancipation of the slaves can- 
not improve the condition of the white 
man, North or South. 

The prediction has also been made 
that the abolition of slavery will elevate 
the ‘down-trodden African.’ This is to 
be another element of social regenera- 
tion. But will it be realized? If the 
‘freedmen’ remain in the South, they 
will be employed to work on the planta- 
tions. Their social status will not be 
changed. The difference between their 
bondage and freedom would be in their 
compensation. They could enjoy no ed- 
ucational advantages. Their whole at- 
tention must be occupied with the con- 
stant labor before them. If they had 
the opportunity and capability of being 
educated, the unconquerable prejudices 
of race and color would exclude them 
from the society of the whites. If they 
come North, the same difficulties will 
oppose their social elevation. Fanatics 
may inspire them with the dream of 
equality, but the attempt to enforce this 
doctrine would be dangerous. The ne- 


gro, with his boasted freedom, can never 
rise higher than his present position. 
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When an inferior race inhabits the same 
country with a superior, it must remain 
in subjection. Whenever the inferior 
seeks to encroach upon the superior, a 
collision of race is inevitable. The im- 
mediate emancipation of four millions of 
the colored race, in a helpless condition, 
would inaugurate a conflict of white and 
black labor. The North will be too 
heavily burdened with national indebt- 
edness, at the close of the war, without 
supporting these houseless and homeless 
fugitives. Many other principles and 
interests would come in conflict, which, 
together with the prejudices of race, 
could not fail to produce a collision. If 
so, we shall have a renewal of that ter- 
rible conflict between the Spaniards and 
the Moors, which for cold and implaca- 
ble ferocity is without a parallel in his- 
tory. That contest ended in the annihi- 
lation and ostracism of the Moorish race 
from the soil of Spain. It is probable 
-that the pretended friends of the negro 
will yet secure his extermination, a fate 
more melancholy than that of the In- 
dian. 

Some of the ‘loyal men’ have devised 
amore humane plan for improving the 
condition of the colored people than that 
of equality or extermination. They de- 
sire their removal, not by colonization, 
but by miscegenation. Those who advo- 
cate this ancient doctrine with a modern 
name, claim that the mingling of the 
white and black races will elevate both. 
This absorption of the African by the 
Caucasian is their definition of social re- 
generation. Prominent men, periodicals 
and parties are seriously advocating 
miscegenation. Wendell Phillips styles 
it, ‘God’s own method of civilizing and 
elevating the world.’ A doctrine so re- 
pulsive and absurd is scarcely deserving 
of consideration. It is condemned by 
religion and physiology. According to 
the laws of chemical union, the mixing 
of pure and impure substances results 
in the adulteration of the former. The 
American is in the most advanced stages 
of civilization, such as intelligence, in- 
dustry, and refinement. The African, 
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even with the incalculable benefits de- 
rived from intercourse with the Ameri- 
can, does not approximate to him, being 
proverbially ignorant, indolent, and un- 
couth. Hence amalgamation would de- 
grade the Anglo-Saxon. If our civil 
war should ever terminate in miscegena- 
tion, social degeneracy will necessarily 
follow. The sudden change in society 
at the South, consequent on the imme- 
diate removal of slavery, will be delete- 
rious. Zo secure social progress, the 
natural distinction between the races 
must be preserved. The Democratic 
party has been stigmatized as pro-slave- 
ry for defending this truth, which God 
has established and history confirmed. 
This party and this truth must prevail, 
or else a collision of races will ensue. 
The social regeneration predicted by fa- 
natics is social disorganization. 

Moral Regeneration. This is the 
theme of the progressive preacher. It 
is the engrossing subject of the pulpit. 
The stores of rhetoric and logic have 
almost been exhausted to portray the 
religious condition of the country when 
the ‘slaveholders’ rebellion’ shall have 
been crushed. The triumph of Free- 
dom. What a glorious consummation! 
The occupancy of confiscated ‘ temples 
of the Lord’ by order of that distin- 
guished military prelate, the Secretary 
of War! What an extensive field for 
missionary operations; in civilizing and 
Christianizing rebel heathen! and, above 
all, what a vast amount of church prop- 
erty honestly and easily acquired! Moral 
regeneration is to be realized from the 
extinction of slavery. 

The Bible will be differently inter- 
preted. Such passages as, ‘Servants, 
be obedient to them that are your mas- 
ters according to the flesh,’ have already 
been pronounced inapplicable to the 
present age of enlightened progress, es- 
pecially in the ‘land of the free and the 
home of the brave.’ The Apostle, it is 
said, merely accommodated himself to 
the barbarous customs of his age; but 
if he had lived until now, he would have 
said: ‘ Servants, rise up in insurrection, 
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assert your freedom, and murder your 
wicked masters.’ The slavery of the 
Mosaic dispensation has been so ex- 
plained as to signify gradual emancipa- 
tion. New light is shining upon those 
passages in which God commands the 
children of Israel to ‘buy bondmen and 
bondmaids of the heathen round about’ 
them, and call them their possession 
‘for ever.” Modern abolition commen- 
tators, after patient and laborious re- 
search, have discovered that the word 
Jor ever means fifty years. Perhaps, 
when the war terminates, the fanatics 
will have that for which they have 
prayed — ‘an anti-slavery Bible.’ 

The Church will be purged. Hereto- 
fore the ‘ defender of human slavery,’ it 
will become the ‘champion of liberty.’ 
Some of the Northern churches have re- 
cently enacted, that no slaveholder, un- 
der any circumstances, can be admitted 
to membership. This test is unauthor- 
ized by the Word of God and without 
precedent in the Church. Abraham 
owned three hundred and eighteen bond- 
servants. Yet no one doubts his piety. 
The Apostle speaks of ‘ believing mas- 
ters’ who were in the Church, and calls 
them ‘brethren.’ Slavery at that time 
was more cruel than now. The Church 
in the North has decreed that no slave- 
holder can be a Christian. He may ex- 
hibit the fruits of holiness, treat his 
slaves kindly, and be ‘loyal.’ Yet his 
crime of slaveholding is an impediment. 
It is extremely doubtful whether the 
Church is being regenerated, when it as- 
sumes the right to shut its door against 
individuals, without authority from the 
Bible. Wemight say that it is governed 
by human opinions. If the war destroys 
slavery, and Northern religious denomi- 
nations proceed to occupy Southern ter- 
ritory, their proscriptive enactments 
against the people will prevent their 
growth. Before these denominations 
can be permanently and successfully 
established in the South, the present 
population must be exterminated, which 
is impossible. How unfortunate that 
the American churches have disregard- 
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ed the teachings of the ‘fathers in Is- 
rael,’ by agitating the subject of slavery 
in their pulpits and periodicals, and thus 
largely contributed to the inauguration 
of this bloody crusade against the ‘ pe- 
culiar institution’! 

It is to be regretted, by all who are 
interested in the progress and triumphs 
of Christianity; that these denomina- 
tions have, by their hasty legislation, 
erected insurmountable barriers in the 
way of reclaiming the ‘lost sheep’ of 
the South, thereby periling the eternal 
salvation of thousands. The Church 
should go as a messenger of peace, not 
as a herald of war, ‘breathing out 


THE FINE ARTS 


We feel persuaded that the readers of 
the American will hail, with inexpressi- 
ble delight, a movement recently in- 
augurated in New-York, to give the 
city a free gallery of paintings —a galle- 
ry which will embrace at the outset 
nearly three hundred of the rarest artis- 
tic gems on this side of the Atlantic. 

New-York is so really the metropolis 
of America, so truly the focus of civiliza- 
tion on this continent, that any measure 
which looks to its elevation and evinces 
its culture, interests. vitally all sections 
of the Republic—affects equally the 
denizens of that crowded city and the 
lowliest settler that rests in the shadow 
of the Rocky Mountains. Recognizing, 
therefore, our deep personal interest in 
whatever stirs the surface of the sea of 
metropolitan life, since the movement 
above mentioned has been launched, we 
take this as a fit occasion upon which to 
say a few words, in regard to the educat- 
ing influence of the fine arts. 

Broadly speaking, education is the 
only interest worthy the serious atten- 
tion of thoughtful men, for it embraces 
all learning and fulfils Tully’s concep- 
tion of the ‘finished man.’ School- 
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threatenings and slaughter’ like the 
persecuting Saul. 

Instead of moral regeneration, wick- 
edness will prevail. more fearfully after 
the close of the war than before. Its 
demoralizing influence is now felt every- 
where; but when the armies are dis- 
banded, vice and immorality, contracted 
in the camp, will be still more widely 
disseminated. 

It is plain that the predictions of na- 
tional regeneration, made by the adher- 
ents of the Administration, are decep- 
tive. They can never be realized under 
a policy which seeks to destroy the 
States and subjugate the people. 





AS 





EDUCATORS. 





houses, churches, books, literature, 
these, as Humboldt has told us, are the 
scaffolding by means of which God 
builds up the human soul. The mass 
of men are born terribly stupid. Dry- 
den’s couplet is almost true of each of 
us, 


* Tae midwife laid her hand on his thick skull, 
With this prophetic blessing, Be thou dull!’ 


and we spring into life with alacrity to 
accomplish our destiny. ‘The fossil 
strata,’ says Emerson, ‘show us. that 
Nature began with rudimental forms, 
and rose to the more complex as fast as 
the earth was fit for their dwelling-place; 
and that the lower perish as the higher 
appear. Very few of our race can be 
said to be yet finished men. We still 
carry sticking to us some remains of the 
preceding inferior quadruped organiza- 
tion. We call these millions men; but 
they are not yet men. Half-engaged in 
the soil, pawing to get free, man needs 
all the music that can be brought to dis- 
engage him. If Love, with tears and 
joy ; if Want, with his scourge ; if War, 
with his cannonade; if Christianity, 
with its charity; if Trade, with its 
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money; if Art, with its portfolios; if*ton and corn! These little souls make 


Science, with her telegraphs through 
the deeps of space and time, can set 
his dull nerves throbbing, and by loud 
taps on the tough cbrysalis, can break 
its walls and let the new creature 
emerge erect and free, make way and 
sing peean ; the age of the quadruped is 
gone out— the age of the brain and of 
the heart is come.’ 

Such guardians of virtue, such pro- 
vocatives of thought as Mr. Emerson 
has indicated, are grand helpers, and are 
especially needed and especially useful 
in cities. City life is many-sided. 
Every thing centres there. There you 
shall find the opera, the theatre, the 
gymnasium, the libraries, the national 
orators, the clubs. Whatever you may 
be — student, poet, artisan — you shall 
meet your complement. But it is also 
true that there is much false glitter in 
great towns—a dazzling labyrinth of 
vicious ways, a constant solicitation to 
enter bad courses, so that any influence 
which comes to the aid of hesitating 
virtue and serves to hold it firm, by in- 
teresting society in objects which make 
inevitably for civilization and high mo- 
rality, should receive the salutation alike 
of benefactor and saviour. Now, it is 
precisely here that open libraries, col- 
lections of paintings, statuary, music, 
are of preéminent use, not alone as edu- 
cators, but also as preventives. By 
providing intellectual pleasures of an 
elevating character, they beckon those 
who must have enjoyment and relaxa- 
tion to find them by the acquisition of a 
taste for objects of virtua taste that 
evinces culture. Through these means 
multitudes of men, who might otherwise 
have lain nightly in the gutter, have been 
saved to society and their own. respect. 
We are too apt to undervalue the potent 
influence of paintings and books. There 
are men whose ears are so used to the 
clatter of trade, whose souls are so 
wrapped up in coining dollars, whose 
intellects are so narrowed by the greed 
of gold, that their minds rise no higher 
than a mass of states dickering in cot- 


daily uproar in the market-place, crying : 
‘This is a utilitarian age ; let us be prac- 
tical; what do we care for Utopia?’ 
‘He is a beggar,’ says Emerson, ‘ who 
only lives to the useful, and, however he 
may serve as a pin or rivet in the social 
machine, cannot be said to have arrived 
at manhood.’ 


‘Tne churl who holds it heresy to think, 
Who loves no music but the dollar’s clink, 
Who laughs to scorn the wisdom of the 

« schools, 

And deems the first of poets first of fools, 

Who never found what good from science 
grew 

Save the grand truth that one and one make 
two, 

And marvels Bowditch o’er a book should 
pore, 

Unless to make those two turn into four; 

Who, placed where Catskills’ forehead greets 
the sky, 

Grieves that such quarries all unknown 
should lie, 

Or, gazing where Niagara’s torrents thrill, 

Exclaims: ‘A monstrous stream to turn a 
mill! ’’ 

It is to such an one that we commend 
this school of the fine arts; his place 
would be on the lowest bench of the low- 
esttier. But we apprehend that it would 
not be difficult to show that, viewed 
merely from an economical stand-point, 
the free libraries of New-York, for in- 
stance, have saved to the city vast sums 
since their estdblishment. The Astor 
and Cooper libraries are a continual pro- 
test against vice, a constant incentive to 
virtue, an unwearied invitation to litera- 
ture and science.- And they have saved 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the 
metropolis by elevating the moral tone 
of the community, and by providing it 
with an attractive place of resort. Hun- 
dreds of young men now frequent these 
public reaging-rooms who, if they did 
not exist, would visit unhealthier and 
more shameful haunts.. There is high 
utility, then, in open libraries; there is 
economy also.. Now, if New-York adds 
to these a fine public gallery of paint- 
ings, it will not only go far toward 
achieving for itself a place beside London 
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and Paris, Vienna and Berlin, in appre- and thought. Kensett, for instance, be- 
ciation of art and provision for the fore he could achieve the ‘Lake George,’ 
esthetic culture of the people, but such spent many hours in conversing with 
a step would be, inevitably, an educa- nature, in listening to her as she whis- 
tion. It would win those who could pered her story to him—for nature loves 
otherwise get no idea of high art, to dearly to talk —in observing her in her 
leave for a little the dusty street and various moods, in her wild caprices, 
roar of traffic, and worship at the shrine Observation, deep study must precede 
of the beautiful. He who loves the and usher in all high achievement in art, 
chaste ideal, he who clasps habitually and even all delicate appreciation of it. 
to his heart associations of beauty, will Then, again, our ideal should stand 
ere long come to have.|little disposition much above all possibility of our reach, 
to soil his soul by vulgar vice. Beauty Guido coveted wings, that he might soar 
will sit at the gate of the citadel, and and behold the beatified spirits of Para- 
keep such an one from the surprise and dise, and be thereby enabled to shape 
ruin of his baser passions. Filled with an archangel such as his imagination 
new light, his thoughts, which are now was obliged to substitute. Genius has 
bent earthward upon crime, would rise these sublime visions which are beyond 
heavenward and be fixed on the stars. the actual or the possible, and though 
Then we should see that day which genius is not common to us all, yet dili- 
Milton has painted, where gent observation eventually gives that 
subtle instinct, that artistic appreciation 
add a fsa er 4 by which we are enabled to enter in and 
or oar breathe Arcadia. And it is surprising 
To gaze upon thesun with shameless brows.’ how soon we come to love these things, 
to seek them, to live in them. When 
the blank canvas begins to bloom into 
pensive beauty, and finally bursts into 
all perfection and glowing life, the spec- 
tator shares the artist’s joy, laughs or 
cries with him, even appropriates the 
work, and in a measure it becomes his 
own. ‘Thank God, I, too, am a painter!’ 
Progress isa slow growth. ‘First the exclaimed Correggio with rapt enthusi- 
blade, then the ear, then the full cornin asm as he surveyed one of Raphael’s 
the ear.’ It would not be the instanta- master-pieces. And it was the adora- 
neous result, but it would be the certain tion of art, that divine consoler, which 
and ultimate reward. Be not in too sustained him when bitter cold chilled 
much haste. Of course, the delight we his blood, when want pinched his face 
take in paintings, statuary, or music will and bowed his form. 
be in proportion to our capacity to ap- But taste in the arts and a fine dis- 
preciate them; for, as Ruskin has well crimination are the result of education. 
remarked, the arts address themselves This is why we are anxious to throw 
chiefly to the imagination and sentiment. open to the people libraries, and galleries 
All classes are akin in thisgthat they of paintings, and to give them facilities 
are equally able to enjoy the coarser for hearing frequently the best music. 
pleasures of the senses; the refined de- It was a saying of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
lights of intellect and culture stand ona that ‘only the lowest style of arts, 
higher plane. A keen insight into the whether of painting, music, statuary, 
mysteries of nature, a quick perception poetry, or architecture, may be said to 
of the sublime or the simply beautiful, be naturally pleasing to ignorance.’ 
these are the hard-won result of study Without undertaking to decide whether 


‘ 


If the public squares of the cities of 
the Union were crowded with statuary 
and their streets flushed with paintings, 
their morals would unquestionably be 
purer, their politics would undoubtedly 
be cleaner. We do not mean to say 
that this would be the immediate result. 
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or not this is broadly true, it is still cer- 
tain that, generally speaking, ignorance 
is unappreciative. To the uninitiated 
the grandest painting is simply an as- 
semblage of forms without half so clear 
a meaning, as the daub that hangs as a 
sign before the village inn. We have 
known men turn with evident ennui 
from Milton’s ‘ L’ Allegro,’ which is 


‘ linked sweetness long drawn out,’ 


who still admired Wendell Holmes’s 
‘Butcher Man,’ and quoted Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper with gusto from the one 
hundred and seventeenth edition! We 
once met a man who said he could not 
understand what people saw to admire 
in those tediously stupid and musty old 
plays, ‘Othello,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ and ‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice ;’ for himself, he greatly 
preferred ‘The Female Highwayman,’ or 
even ‘The Blood-Hound of the Carib- 
bean.’ The passionate pathos that at one 
moment throbs in the strains of Men- 
delssohn, to be succeeded shortly by wild 
notes that laugh with glee, such music 
is the veriest jargon to ears accustomed 
only to ‘Old Dog Tray’ or ‘Yankee 
Doodle.’ 

Now, what is the remedy for this 
mis-appreciation ? Unquestionably the 
popularization of the Fine Arts. Fre- 
quent opera seasons, Mr. Maretzek, if 
you please, and at as low prices as pos- 
sible; inviting picture-galleries in con- 
venient places; libraries in as many 
quarters as may be, which shall solicit 
the entrance of all classes — society 
would be amply rewarded for its trouble 
and expense by the cultivation and 
pleasure it would derive from such 
sources, and its improved moral tone. 
That art and morals are closely allied, 
no one can doubt, as Horace hymned it 
long ago: 


‘Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’ 


It has been well said that public favor 
is the most powerful stimulus to talent. 
Since this is so, exhibitions of paintings 
and rare pieces of statuary tend inevita- 
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bly to inspire a spirit of emulation 
among artists by diffusing throughout 
society a general taste and constant de- 
mand for such objects. We cannot, in- 
deed, for long years rival the hoarded 
treasures of the Louvre or the Vatican. 
America is young; we can afford to 
wait. But in the galleries of private in- 
dividuals in the various cities of the 
Union, there are paintings enough of 
the finest character to form many choice 
collections for public galleries, and 
which would still never be missed from 
the crowded walls of their present own- 
ers. It is for these gentlemen to inaugu- 
rate a general movement to popularize 
the Fine Arts in America. 

This provision of the amplest means 
for the sesthetic culture of the people, is 
a lesson that has been fully learned by 
the statesmanship of Europe.” The cun- 
ning of tyranny has led it to believe 
that, engaged in such pursuits, the mass- 
es would be kept out of mischief. Louis 
Bonaparte is perfectly well aware that 
if men are idle, they will cut throats and 
topple over thrones. Therefore he sees 
to it that the sans-culottes of his capital 
are supplie.. each day with employment. 
For the hands, work ; for the eyes, liter- 
ature, statuary, paintings. You are in 
Paris. Would you study horticulture ? 
There is the Jardin des Plantes. Would 
you acquaint yourself with the treasured 
lore of antiquity? Yonder stands the 
public library. Would you converse 
with Raphael, or Titian, or Rembrandt, 
or gaze upon the marvels of Angelo’s 
chisel? Repair, then, to the galleries of 
the Louvre. This trick of studding its 
capitals with those things which shall 
meet all wants, and appeal to and at- 
tract all tastes, is an old ruse of despot- 
ism. Its philosophy is only faulty in 
this, that it forgets that familiarity with 
the glowing records of the past, with 
the generous legends of the present, 
with the achievements of painters and 
sculptors, begets intelligence, evokes 
manhood. ‘My dear lady Emily,’ says 
Miss Alscrip, in the excellent comedy of 
‘The Heiress,’ ‘My dear lady Emily, 
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don’t you dote on folly ?’ ‘ To ecstasy,’ 
replies her ladyship; ‘I only despair of 
seeing it wellkept up!’ Tyranny seems 
bent upon performing its part toward 
keepingitup. Louis Napoleon overlooks 
the fact that the man who can fully ap- 
preciate the Louvre is quite prepared to 
chant the Marseillaise. Do you not re- 
member, Monsieur, that it is but a step 
from the library which recounts the ex- 
ploits of Leonidas to the barricade in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine? Despotism 
‘remembers to forget,’ in its greed for 
present safety, the danger that menaces 
the future, and springs from the very 
means it takes to secure to-day. Ty- 
rants adopt the historic watchword of 
Louis XIV. : Aprés moi le déluge—they 
stuff up the crater of tna with a tuft 
of cotton, and trust that it will outlast 
them. Hf a century ago some one ad- 
vocated in the British Parliament the ap- 
propriation of a certain sum of money 
to a specific object, on the ground that it 
would greatly benefit posterity. Sheri- 
dan rose and inquired what posterity 
had ever done for them that they should 
burden themselves for her? The heart- 
less creed of the wit has been adopted 
by the rulers of modern Europe. They 
are careless of what may befall their suc- 
cessors, so that revolution do not belch 
forth its fires andconsumethem. Their 
motto is, ‘Each man for himself,’ and, 
as the Scotch say, ‘let them care who 
come ahind.’ This selfishness gives the 
future to liberty and elevation. Hence 
you shall find the whole European con- 
tinent crowded with articles of virtu, 
which serve momentarily to interest the 
masses and keep them from meddling 
with politics. But time has its com- 
pensations. The potency of the fine 
arts as educators is at length made man- 
ifest. Sunny Naples and Rome the eter- 
nal; Venice, where Titian painted, and 
Florence, where Dante was born, and 
where Galileo revolutionized the astro- 
nomical science of Christendom—these 
at last make their protest heard. The 
early familiarity of the Italian peasantry 
with beautiful objects, statuary, paint- 
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ing, architecture — the passionate love 
they come to cherish toward such things— 
the delicate, almost technical, apprecia- 
tion they evince in art criticism—these 
are what, through a thousand years of 
ignorance, of oppression, of adhesion to 
a sensual religion, have kept the Italian 
heart pure and free, so that when Gari- 
baldi’s bugle sounded the jubilee, it 
awoke men not altogether imbruted to 
rally and rescue the land of the old 
Roman eagles from Austrian tyranny ! 
Now we long for the inauguration of 
similar educational influences on this 
continent.. America, the heir of all 
epochs, should not disdain to reap the 
ripe harvest which the experience of 
centuries has sown. ‘ We should learn 
to draw rents and revenues from the im- 
immense patrimony of the past and the 
recent ages.’ There have now come to 
be some salient points of reseniblance 
betwixt the old world andthenew. The 
demon hoof of war has pressed the vir- 
gin sods of the Western continent. Upon 
our hitherto untainted soil a hideous 
dance of death goes on. Blood-soaked, 
we have anchored the Republic beside 
the many battle-fields of Europe—beside 
Belgium and Holland, France and the 
red Italian plains. By wicked viola- 
tions of compact, and utter disregard of 
the Constitution, we have been compelled 
to copy Europe in her sin of war; let 
us also copy her, if not in her repent- 
ance, then in planting the seeds of future 
harmony and civilization. Republican- 
ism owes such provision alike to the 
present and the future. Our circum- 
stances imperiously dictate the adoption 
of measures to that end. Living under 
democratic institutions, these matters 
become momentously important. For 
democracy throws all power into the 
hands of the people. It says alike to 
the cultured and the ignorant, to the 
wealthy merchant and the lazzaroni: 
‘See, I open to you a pathway to the 
honors and the emoluments of the state ; 
I bequeath to you school-houses and 
churches, and I make it indispensably 
necessary that you use these methods of 
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intellectual and moral improvement ; for 
you are king—your province it is to 
govern. See to it, therefore, that you 
keep your brains wise and cool, and 
your morals clean.’ Not only the safety 
of the Commonwealth, but individual 
security on the sidewalk, depends upon 
the virtue, the intelligence, and the 
sobriety of the people. Consequently 
never before had a nation so strong a 
motive for supplying all possible means 
of education to its citizens, for planting 
all elevating influences, both by the 
cradle of the infant and the hearthstone 
of middle age. 

It is one of the peculiar phases of our 
republican society that, even in the midst 
of this agony of democracy on the West- 
ern continent, when the peaceful din of 
trade is drowned by the hoarse roar of 
cannon which thunder for liberty and 
unity—when the elements of our old 
social life are rudely broken up, by the 
rally of armies and the conversion of the 
Republic into a vast camp—that, even in 
such an hour, the public mind occupies 
itself largely with the consideration of 
those things which not only make for 
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peate and education, but which tend 
rapidly and inevitably to the elevation 
and progress of the race. Not only do 
we carry on the most gigantic war of the 
epoch—we find time to devote to local 
improvements and zesthetic culture this 
strength, this confidence, bred by re- 
publicanism. Absolutism stands aghast 
as it beholds them ; for. they vindicate, 
with most persuasive force, the cause of 
liberty from the aspersions of despots. 
They prove, moreover, the sagacity and 
high statesmanship of the people. One 
thing remains to be done. A million of 
men have been taken from the bosom of 
a Republic long habituated to peace— 
from the workshop, the farm, the count- 
ing-room—and let down into the demor- 
alization of the camp. The transcendent 
wisdom of the United States would be 
shown by the provision of art galleries, 
libraries, open books; by the settle- 
ment of our Northern society down into 
fixed and intelligent ways ; these would 
serve as breakwaters to arrest the home- 
ward surge of that flood of semi-barbar- 
ism, which is to sweep upon us at the 
conclusion of the war. 


YUCATAN. 


On the sixth of December, 1492, 
Christopher Columbus, having touched 
at the Babamas and Cuba, landed on the 
north-west promontory of a large island 
to which he gave the name of Espatio- 
la — Little Spain. Afterwards it was 
called Hispaniola, then St. Domingo, 
and finally Hayti. 

Cuba was at first supposed to be a 
portion of the main Western Continent. 
The fact of its being an island was not 
. determined until 1508. 

In 1511, it was taken possession of, 
and the natives extirpated—except such 
as were placed in abject bondage—by the 
Spaniards, under command of Don Jago 
de Velasquez, who thereupon became 
Governor, and the island remained under 


Spanish rule, with little interruption, 
until 1741. 

Fourteen years after the discovery of 
Hayti, an adyenturer—Juan Dias de 
Solis—in company with Vincent Yanez 
Pinzon, being on an expedition of dis- 
covery, sailed west from Hayti, and hav- 
ing encountered a series of terrific storms, 
suddenly, at the close of an intensely 
dark night, they found themselves float- 
ing calmly within a half-league of a beau- 
tiful coast. 

The view was magnificent. Extend- 
ing either way, as far as the eye could 
range, was a dense forest stretching back 
into the interior. High mounds covered 
with verdure, visible in the distance, 
rising above the luxuriant foliage of the 
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shore, added a picturesque feature to the 
landscape. 

Before the sun was an hour above the 
horizon, on the morning in question, a 
large number of natives had collected on 
the beach and were jostling together in 
tumultuous strife, in the effort to push 
forward to the front. Their piercing 
yells echoed off on the deep ocean, re- 
echoed back through the heavens, and 
died away in the great wilderness. 

Towards noon Solis dropped in near 
the shore and for several days cruised 
along the coast, carefully observing the 
general features of the country, and as- 
certaining, so far as possible, the pecu- 
liarities of its inhabitants. He then 
turned back to Hayti, giving exagger- 
ated accounts of his discoveries. 

In February, 1517, a Spanish hidalgo 
named Francisco Hernandez de Cor- 
dova, under the patronage of Velasquez, 
fitted out three small ships, and with 
one hundred and ten soldiers, sailed from 
Cuba on an exploration of the country 
discovered by Solis. 

They followed the direction designat- 
ed, and at the end of twenty days an- 
chored off the north-eastern coast of the 
peninsula of Yucatan. 

The necessary reconnoissance having 
been made, Cordova prepared to disem- 
bark and take possession of the country 
in the name of Castile. This movement, 
however, was temporarily deferred. The 
shore was thronged with Indians, and 
some had pressed forward waist deep 
into the water. 

The morning of the second day 
dawned, yet the multitude had not di- 
minished, and their menacing demon- 
trations were such as did not invite a 
nearer approach. 

Early in the day two canoes filled 
with warriors pushed off toward the 
fleet. They advanced resolutely until 
within speaking distance, then paused 
as if reluctant to proceed. 

after repeated signals of invitation, 
being unable to converse with them, 
Cordova succeeded in inducing three 
young chiefs from one of the canoes to 
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come on board his ship. They were 
clothed only with a small covering about 
the loins, and examined every thing 
around them, even to the garments of the 
Spaniards, with inquisitive minuteness, 

One of them took a musket from the 
hand of a soldier, and having observed 
it closely, returned it with a peculiar 
grunt and shake of the head. He then 
grasped a club hanging by his side, drew 
it from the fastening, and whirled it 
with a motion like lightning. Pausing 
abruptly, a grim smile of self-conceit pass- 
ing over his features, he thrust the wea- 
pon back in its place, and pursued his 
observation. 

Just then a sea-fowl lit on a floating 
log a few rods away. Cordova, to give 
the Indian an idea of the value of the 
musket, ordered the soldier to shoot the 
bird. He raised the gun and fired. The 
gull fell into the water, dead. The sav- 
ages dropped on the deck as if struck 
by a thunderbolt, and it was some time 
before they could be reassured. 

Their cupidity having finally overcome 
their fears, they expressed a wish to 
have the weapon given them. Cordova 
readily assented, when an angry dispute 
arose between the three, who should 
possess the ‘fire-gun.’ The difficulty, 
however, was soon settled by the pre- 
sentation of two other muskets and a 
few trinkets, when the young warriors 
left the ship apparently well pleased. 

The character of these Indians was 
fully demonstrated even in this short in- 
terview. They were shrewd, fierce, 
treacherous. The object of their visit 
was simply to learn what they could of 
the number and power of their sudden 
enemy, and the Spanish commander had 
exerted himself to impress them with 
a sense of his superiority. 

The morning following, an Indian ca- 
zique with a few retainers, came off in 
a single canoe to the ships, and by signs 
invited the Spaniards to the shore. This 
was what Cordova desired. 

The pantomimic invitation was readi- 
ly accepted ; but the cautious Cordova, 
observing that nearly all the savages 
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had left the beach, decided to use his 
own boats. He diplomatically declined 
the generous offer of the wily chief of 
a seat in his canoe, much to that per- 
son’s chagrin, and affecting not to notice” 
the expression of disappointment, he or- 
dered a corps of musketeers, with swords 
attached, to accompany him. 

What few Indians remained in sight, 
retreated as the boats approached, and 
when the shore was reached, the last 
one had fallen back among the thick fo- 
liage. Immediately, however, two or 
three of the more inquisitive returned, 
but a gesture from the cazique sent them 
back to their coverts. 

There was a short delay necessary in 
perfecting arrangements, when the col- 
umn moved off toward the interior, led 
by the chief, who had represented his 
village as being near. 

The wary explorer did not intend to 
penetrate far into the forest, or place 
himself in a position from which ke 
could not.easily retreat, did such a move- 
ment become expedient. The probabili- 
ty of a village within leagues was whol- 
ly discredited. The condition of the 
wilderness, its wild natural state, the 
thick growth of shubbery, and an en- 
tire absence of any improvement, ad- 
monished him that he was on soil sel- 
dom trod. 

The desire, however, to obtain a view 
of the country, to learn something of the 
natives, their resources and manner of 
living, had overbalanced calm conviction, 
and he was voluntarily placing himself 
in imminent danger. ‘We concluded,’ 
wrote he in his diary, ‘ that if attacked, 
we would give the painted heathens a 
taste of Spanish powder and Spanish 
valor.’ 

Having traversed a half league 
through interwoven foliage, they came 
abruptly into an opening. Here they 
halted. They would proceed no farther. 
The cazique was very anxious that they 
should continue on, and affected : dis- 
pleasure at their refusal. His designs 
were palpably evident, and preparations 
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were*made to prevent their consumma- 
tion. 

Not comprehending the movements, 
and watching a favorable opportunity 
while standing near the edge of the for- 
est, the plotting chief and his associates 
darted away among the bushes. The 
invaders were now alone, and silence 
rested upon the scene. It was an omi- 
nous silence. Quickly, terrific yells 
were heard on every side, dusky features 
were seen peering out from the leafy 
coverts, and a volley of arrows fell upon 
the adventurers. . 

Seeing the extent of his danger, Cor- 
dova turned his column with all possi- 
ble dispatch and commenced a counter- 
march. The Indians, emboldened by an 
appearance of flight, sallied out resolute- 
ly to cut off the retreat. This was 
what the Spanish commander wanted. 
The manceuvre was expressly for this 
purpose. It enticed the enemy from 
their hiding-places, and he ordered his 
men to fire. A full round of leaden 
balls was poured into their midst with 
terrible effect. Without a moment’s de- 
lay, Cordova threw his little band upon 
the staggering Indians, charging on them 
with the sword. 

The result was all that could have 
beenexpected. Thesavages fled in every 
direction. Terror-stricken at the dis- 
charge of fire-arms, and amazed at the 
number of their comrades slain, they 
skulked away in the thick forest, leaving 
a wide unoccupied space in the direc- 
tion of the beach. The Spaniards did 
not tarry at the scene of action, but 
gathering up their wounded, returned 
to the boats and reémbarked. 

For several days they cruised west- 
ward along the shore, making such dis- 
coveries as were practicable, without ven- 
turing within reach of the incensed na- 
tives. At this time their fresh water 
became exhausted, and it was indispen- 
sable to obtain a supply. Espying the 
mouth of a river, they bore in toward 
the land—the present site of Campeché. 

There were at this time no natives in 
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sight, and they flattered themselves with 
the prospect of a peaceable ramble in 
the forest. How little they yet knew 
the desperate spirit of those Indians! 
Cordova, so it appears, was not without 
a doubt, and as a precaution proposed a 
reconnoissance in force. A detachment 
of sailors, detailed to replenish the casks, 
were to accompany them. 

The importance of this movement was 
soon apparent. They had not proceed- 
ed ten rods from the river, when a small 
band of warriors was discovered ap- 
proaching. , 

Preparations were made to receive 
them amicably or otherwise, as should 
be advisable; but professing friendship, 
they were permitted to advance unmo- 
lested. Their eagerness, however, to im- 
press a belief in their pacific purposes, 
carried them to such extremes as thor- 
oughly established the conviction of de- 
ception, and yet Cordova assumed to ac- 
credit their assurances. He wished to 
defer an attack until his water-casks 
were full. The natives again invited 
him to their village, representing it not 
far away. During this pantomimic col- 
loguy, which was purposely prolonged, 
the sailors were filling the casks, and 
placing them in one of the. boats. 

Then, with a wild whoop, a large body 
of savages — ‘not less than ten thou- 
sand’— came pouring out of the great 
forest. With an answering cry, the par- 
leying party joined the assailants. The 
Spaniards then fell back to the beach, 
and embarking hurriedly, pushed off from 
the shore. A comfortable supply of 
water had been secured, and as soon as 
practicable the ships were got under way, 
with a view of coasting farther west- 
ward. ’ 

At the expiration of two days a large 
bay was discovered. Cordova at once 
conceived the idea of entering this and 
establishing himself permanently on the 
land. The design being communicated, 
was warmly approved, and the armada 
turned toward the shore. 

Standing a little back from the beach, 
and partly concealed by the rank vege- 
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tation, were a number of Indians watch. 
ing the new course of the ships with 
apparent interest. This was significant. 
It was not improbable, indeed it seemed 
certain, that a line of observation had 
been formed along the coast, with switft- 
footed heralds stationed at frequent in- 
tervals to report at the rendezvous of a 
neighboring tribe, who in turn commu- 
nicated with others, until every chief on 
the peninsula received such intelligence 
as was deemed necessary. Thus, the 
fleet no sooner changed its course than 
several of these Indians hurried off into 
the interior. Cordova understood the 
design. He understood, too, why he was 
attacked with such superior force on the 
previous occasion so soon after landing. 

Notwithstanding this palpable indica- 
tion of hostility, the ships came to an. 
chor in the bay—now the commodious 
harbor of Champoton—and the Spanish 
commander with all his available troops 
disembarked. Cordova, therefore, was 
the first white man who set foot on the 
soil where now stands the city of Cham- 
poton, and here the first serious engage- 
ment took place between the Spaniards 
and natives of Yucatan. 

The site selected for the garrison was 
about one hundred rods from the shore, 
and preparations were made immediate- 
ly to place it in a proper state of defence. 
Six days passed without any eppearance 
of Indians, and the seventh night set in 
dark and gloomy. 

‘TI felt assured,’ wrote Cordova in his 
account of that night’s experience, ‘ that 
we were to be attacked before morning, 
and yet I had no fears for the result. 
We had so fortified our position as to be 
confident in our power to resist any as- 
sault that might be made.’ 

Still we find the zealous officer was 
not so sanguine of success as to have all 
anxiéty removed. Further along in his 
record of that night’s events, we read: 
‘Tis midnight, and all is well. I have 
been the rounds of the sentinels, and 
found every one at his post.’ 

He had doubled the guard, and en- 
joined upon each the utmost vigilance. 
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This precaution saved them from de- 
struction. About two o’clock, rain fall- 
ing heavily, the fight commenced. 

‘ The first shock,’ continues the same 
narrator, ‘ was resolutely repulsed, with 
severe loss to the assailants but no dam- 
age to us, save a few slight wounds.’ 

Having left their quarters, and being 
crouched close under the barricades of 
logs and earth, the weapons of the sav- 
ages fell harmless in the centre of the 
arena. The empt} barracks had been 
the target for the myriad missiles, and 
these were levelled to the ground by 
the weight hurled upon them. 

This ruse paralyzed the first effort of 
the natives, and gave the invaders warn- 
ing in time to meet the charge. Not 


one moved except to tighten the grasp 
on his sword and brace his nerves to 
meet the foe. 

They came— on, on like the whirl- 
wind. The yells were aa the roar of a 
mighty tornado resounding through the 
air, and, in the language of the historian, 


‘the earth shook as with fierce convul- 
sions.’ The old veteran heroes of Cas- 
tile, an implacable sternness on their 
bronzed features, now sprang to their 
feet, and as the dusky forms leaped upon 
the fortifications, their bodies were im- 
paled on the reeking blade, or hewn 
down by the ponderous blows of the 
broadsword. This unexpected slaugh- 
ter defeated the object of the assailants, 
and they retreated under cover of dark- 
ness. 

Though repulsed, they were not con- 
quered, and from that time until morn- 
ing a continual storm of arrows, darts, 
and missiles of every description was 
hurled into the inclosure, yet without 
doing any serious injury. 

‘It was a night of horror!’ cried Cor- 
dova. ‘The darkness was so intense that 
no object a yard distant could be observ- 
ed. We could hear the movements of 
our foe, could detect the hissing sound 
of their weapons passing through the 
air, and could feel the weight of them 
as they struck the ground, yet we could 
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distinguish nothing on which to retali- 
ate.’ 

If it was a night of horror, what must 
have been the morning, as they behe!d 
the myriad hosts encompassing them, 
and who had made every preparation to 
cut off their retreat ? About midway 
from the garrison to the beach, and ex- 
tending on the right and left as far as 
could be discovered, was a compact line 
of Indians, armed with arrows, sticks 
burned at the end, lances pointed with 
sharp flint, and two-handed swords of 
hard wood. They had strange devices 
of flutes, large sea-shells for trumpets, 
and had turtle-shells, on which they 
struck with deer’s horns, making the 
welkin ring with united clamor. 

Realizing the impossibility of main- 
taining his position against such odds, 
Cordova suggested that each man should 
sling his musket upon his back, and with 
his sword cut a passage to the boats. The 
proposition met with a hearty respou-e, 
and steps were taken to put it into im- 
mediate execution. 

The carnage among the savages was 
startling. It caused a momentary panic, 
but rallying quickly, and with increased 
strength, they renewed the charge, dis- 
puting every inch of advance with deter- 
mined resistance. 

The old warrior and aged squaw, the 
young brave and tender maiden, even 
children, joined in the mélée, completely 
overpowering the Spaniards, who fled in 
confusion to the beach. The Indians 
followed closely, even pursuing them 
into the water. In the rout the boats 
were overloaded and capsized, yet by 
hanging on, half wading and half swim- 
ming, they reached one of the shi; s 
which had come to their assistance. 

Fifty-seven Spaniards perished in this 
engagement, and five more died of their 
wounds soon afterward. Cordova recciv- 
ed twelve arrow-wounds, and only saved 
his life by plunging under the water and 
swimming a long distance. His pursu- 
ers — the warriors having had a special 
eye on him—supposing him dead, gave 
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up the chase. He was with great diffi- 
culty rescued, being almost exhausted 
from loss of blood. 

This disaster compelled him to return 
to Cuba, where he died from the effects 
of his wounds a few days after arriving. 

Velasquez, now thoroughly aroused, 
fitted out another expedition, which, un- 
der command of his nephew—Juan de 
Grijalva — sailed from the port of St. 
Jago on the morning of April sixth, 
1518, for the coast of Yucatan. 

This expedition consisted of four ves- 
sels and two hundred and forty soldiers. 
Following the current further south than 
his predecessor, he discovered a large 
island, called by the natives Cuzamil, 
now known as Cozumel. Sailing along 
the coast a few leagues, he turned off to 
the main continent, and finally entered 
the bay memorable as the place of the 
fatal repulse of Cordova. 

The ever-watchful natives were not 
taken by surprise. The fleet was dis- 
covered while off Cozumel, and its 
course having been followed, prepara- 
tions were made for an attack. With- 
out heeding the hostile demonstration, 
Grijalva bore directly toward the land 
and disembarked. 

Emboldened by former success, the 
savages charged on him while yet in the 
water. The Spaniards forced their way 
to the shore, and gave battle to the hos- 
tile array. The strife was fierce, despe- 
rate. It lasted five hours, and would 
have resulted in quick defeat to the in- 
vaders, but for their position on the 
beach, where they could not be sur- 
rounded. 

Despairing of a cessation of hostili- 
ties, and witnessing the steady increase 
of his foe, Grijalva decided to teach 
them a lesson they would not soon for- 
get. He ordered his men to draw their 
swords and charge upon the assailants. 

- This was a hazardous alternative. In 
making the advance the Indians might 
close in around him and cut off his re- 
treat. The movement, however, was the 
commander’s only hope. Had he at- 
® tempted to reémbark in the face of 
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such opposition,,he would have been 
overpowered instantly. It was only by 
standing resolutely, and exerting himself 
to the utmost that he was able to hold 
the enemy in check. The least hesi- 
tancy would have been a signal for a 
movement by which those maddened 
warriors, with more impetus, would have 
overwhelmed his slender force. 

The rapid discharge of musketry had 
lost its effect, and the fatal devastation 
of the balls, crashing through flesh and 
bone, and piling the gory corses one upon 
the other, only served to make room in 
front for those behind, who were crowd- 
ing forward to hurl their weapons. 

The charge was made with that reck- 
less daring and execution for which the 
Spanish cavaliers of that period were 
noted. The murderous blows of their 
weapons threw the Indians into dismay, 
and they fled in frightful terror. 

The advantage was promptly followed 
up, and the bodies of the slain strewed 
the ground for nearly a half-league ‘ so 
thick,’ says one who saw them, ‘ that 
we could have walked back to the beach, 
stepping from one corpse to another.’ 

This punishment was severe—fearful- 
ly severe to be inflicted upon a people 
whose only crime was the defence of 
their country from the grasp of usurp- 
ers. In its execution the Spaniards had 
not escaped unharmed. Sixty of them 
were killed, and over one hundred dis- 
abled. Grijalva was wounded three 
times. One arrow struck him in the 
face, and displaced two of his front 
teeth. Gathering up their dead and 
maimed, they reémbarked and stood 
out to sea. 

Continuing westward, they espied the 
mouth of a very broad river, which, as 
Yucatan was then supposed to be an 
island, they concluded was the bound- 
ary. Sailing on still further, they reach- 
ed what is now the province of Tobasco. 
Here they first heard the name of Mex- 
ico, and were astounded by the repre- 
sentations of the grandeur of its courts. 
Then, having proceeded on to an Indian 
town called Culua—now San Juan de Ul- 
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loa—they turned back to Cuba, giving 
fabulous accounts of their exploits. 

The ambitious Velasquez, elated with 
the glowing description of Mexico given 
by his kinsman, and flattered with the 
prospect of securing to himself untold 
treasures, entered into an arrangement 
for another expedition, which should be 
on a scale commensurate with the object 
sought. Ten ships were fitted out for this 
undertaking, but owing to a combination 
of circumstances, Grijalva was not ap- 
pointed to the command. This honor 
fell upon Hernando Cortez, an alcalde 
of Santiago de Cuba, a man then little 
known, but who was destined to be- 
come one of the most brilliant and suc- 
cessful commanders of which history 
gives us any account. 

This expedition sailed, but not to Yu- 
catan. Mexico was the field of thrilling 
military exploits in which Cortez figured 
so conspicuously, and where he achieved 
a name and fame that will be blazoned 
on the pages of history while the world 
stands. 

With these facts before us — pending 
the subjugation of the Aztecs—it is not 
surprising that the interest, hitherto at- 
tached to Yucatan, should have been tem- 
porarily abandoned for the greater induce- 
ments presented in the conquest of such 
a vast nation as Mexico, rich in gold, and 
silver, and precious stones. These events, 
too, happening so soon after the defeat 
and death of Cordova, who had not given 
a very flattering exposition of the coun- 
try or people, detracted materially from 
its importance. It was left, for the time 
being, undisturbed. Even at the pres- 
ent day very little is known of the pe- 
ninsula, and by far the largest portion of 
the territory is an unbroken, unexplored 
wilderness. 

Those deep wilds covered with luxuri- 
ant groves of tropical verdure, those 
haunts of Indians, those dens and 
abodes of lizards, snakes, and beasts, 
and those walls of ruined cities fast 
crumbling away, remain unmolested by 
the tread of the white man. This coun- 
try, once inhabited by a people whose 
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knowledge in architecture, in sculpture, 
and science, and apparently in all that 
goes to make a great nation, excelled 
even that of the Mexicans or Peruvians, 
lies buried in one vast labyrinth of for- 
ests. 

Mould and rubbish, the natural depos- 
its of centuries, repose unmoved in halls, 
saloons, and chambers of what were once 
stately edifi es, teeming with living be- 
ings, jubilant with merry voices. Those 
massive structures then towering aloft 
amid all the regal splendor of a mighty 
people, now lie half entombed in the 
dust of ages. Here, perhaps, kings and 
princes once trod; here the dark-eyed 
beauties of that period were wooed and 
won; and here the valiant warrior in 
armor contended in gladiatorial strife for 
the smiles of his lady-love. 

A dark pall is spread over the past of 
this people. An impenetrable cloud has 
risen between them and us, We behold 
and are amazed! Our minds wander 
back over the old records in vain for one 
note of the lost race. The elaborate 
ruins of the country — the wonder and 
admiration of the world — alone remain 
as evidence that such a people ever exist- 
ed, They have passed away, and the 
knowledge from whence they came, or 
whither they have gone, is blotted from 
the pages of human h'story for ever. 

The ever adventurous spirit of the 
Spaniards was not long to remain idle, 
after the conquest and establishment of 
New Spain in Mexico. Immediately sub- 
sequent to that event, Don Francisco 
Montejo, a gentleman of Seville, who had 
figured conspicuously in the Mexican 
campaign, applied to Charles V. for, and 
obtained, in consideration of services rev 
dered the Crown, a grant for the suvju- 
gation and pacification of Yucatan. This 
instrument bears the date of December 

eighth, 1526. 

In the year following, this armament— 
four ships and four hundred soldiers— 
sailed from Seville, and in due time land- 
ed on theisland of Cozumel. The Span- 
ish commander, realizing the importance 
of securing an interpreter began imme- 
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diately to make arrangements to obtain 
one. He found some difficulty in effect- 
ing this object, owing to the distrust of 
the natives, but finally, with the offer 
of a liberal reward, a selection was made 
in the person of an intelligent youth, who 
expressed a willingness to accompany 
him. Montejo then crossed over to the 
continent. He did not disembark at this 
point, however, but doubling Cape Cato- 
ché, continued westward until he reached 
the bay of Campeché. -Here he de- 
cided to establish the base of his opera- 
tions, and here the armada came to an- 
chor. 

Arrangements were quickly made, 
when Montejo with his entire available 
force landed, and with imposing solemni- 
ties took formal possession of the coun- 
try in behalf of the Spanish Crown. The 
royal standard-bearer was the first to 
leap ashore. Thrusting the flag-staff 
into the soil, he pointed to the unfurled 
emblem and shouted: ‘Espafia! Es- 
pafia ! viva Espafia!’ 

The wary natives, ever on the alert, 
had, as in the case of Grijalva, discovered 
the ships while off Cozumel, and messen- 
gers were dispatched to the different 
tribes of the interior, carrying the in- 
telligence of another threatened inva- 
sion. Sentinels were also placed along 
the coast, and the progress of the fleet 
closely watched. 

It was the full determination of the 
natives entirely to destroy the Spaniards 
this time, did they enter the country ; 
and to make certain of success they re- 
sorted to artifice. This latter decision 
may have been agreed upon after Mon- 
tejo disembarked; for in the military 
pomp and show attending the movement, 
the Spaniards presented a far more for- 
midable appearance than in any of the 
previous expeditions. Cavalry was a 
new feature, too, and the Indians looked 
on the horsemen with amazement, at 
the same time extending the hand of 
weleome with superfluous expressions 
of good-will 

Montejo was a keen observer, and his 
experience in Indian tactics did not fail 
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to aid him on this occasion. Heat once 
and with great cordiality gave apparent 
credit to the friendly intimations, but at 
the same time increased his own vigi- 
lance, and required the utmost watchful- 
ness of his followers. 

Without unnecessary delay, they, un- 
der the guidance of the Cozumel youth, 
commenced a forward movement in the 
direction of an Indian town called Conil. 
Here Montejo was thrown off his guard. 
The apparent sincerity of purpose on 
the part of the natives—their anxiety 
to convince him of their peaceable in- 
tentions, together with the abundance of 
provisions furnished, and the innumer- 
able offices of kindness bestowed unask- 
ed—came near effecting a disastrous 
defeat. Before leaving Conil, however, 
an incident occurred which prevented 
the overshadowing calamity. 

An old crone, doubtless impatient at 
the tardiness of her people, watched a 
favorable opportunity, and, snatching a 
knife from the belt of a soldier, made a 
furious assault upon Montejo. An offi- 
cer, standing near, detected the move- 
ment, and with one blow of his sword 
severed the neck of the doomed woman, 
who fell writhing at the feet of her in- 
tended victim. A scene followed which 
evidenced the real disposition entertain- 
ed by the people. It was any thing but 
favorable. 

Montejo decided to leave the place at 
once, and, still under the direction of 
the Cozumel Indian, who exhibited a 
warm attachment for the Spaniards, and 
through whom they could already com- 
municate with the natives, set out for 
another village called Choaca. They 
did not, however, pursue the course 
expected by the scheming savages ; but 
having learned of an ambuscade, passed 
around it. 

The invaders now began to experience 
the difficulties of being in an enemy’s 
country. The supplies of provisions 
were discontinued, and every thing that 
could possibly administer to the comfort 
or necessity of an army passing through 
an unexplored wilderness, was removed 
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from the line of march. More than this. 
They were constantly harassed by small 
detachments of warriors, who, perfectly 
familiar with the dense woods, left no 
opportunity unimproved to exhibit their 
hostility. 

Having encountered severe hardships, 
they reached Choaca, and found it near- 
ly deserted. Inquiring what had be- 
come of the inhabitants, they received 
this ominous reply: ‘ Gathering for 
war!’ 

While here, intelligence was obtained 
of a great movement progressing among 
all the tribes of the country. They 
were uniting to drive the Spaniards from 
the land: What the result would be, 
it was difficult to determine ; yet, buoy- 
ant with hope and confident in the su- 
periority of science over the rude im- 
plements of the savages, Montejo moved 
forward still farther into the interior, 
and arrived at another village called 
Ake. 

Unlike the Aztees, the natives of Yu- 
catan had no capital or great cities. 
They were divided into different tribes, 
each having a cazique and cluster of 
huts, and cach constituting an indepen- 
dent government. On important occa- 
sions, like the present, they would unite 
in a common cause against a common 
enemy, and when thus combined were 
numerous and powerful. 

At Ake, Montejo learned that an im- 
mense army of the allied tribes were 
encamped at no great distance, and pre- 
pared tu give him battle. He hastily 
made such disposition of his troops as 
the exigency of the moment demanded, 
and awaited the attack. He had not 
long to remain in suspense, for the my- 
riad hosts, led by their caziques, deck- 
ed,and painted in all the paraphernalia 
of Indian warfare, came rushing, jostling, 
howling on to the fight. 

Their weapons were far inferior to 
those of the Aztecs, and their expres- 
sion of intelligence by no means to be 
compared with the warriors of Montezu- 
ma. 


The battle of Ake began early in the 
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morning, and continued until sundown 
without intermission, when the assail- 
ants fell back to their coverts. This 
engagement was peculiarly illustrative 
of the fiendish hatred of the natives, 
and the reckless stubbornness of the 
veteran heroes of Castile. 

The cavalry had performed deeds of 
valor. As the fiery steeds dashed through 
the staggering, struggling mass of In- 
dians, and the reeking blades crashed 
right and left, a swath of writhing victims 
marked the course of devastation. 

All night the Spaniards lay on their 
arms, expecting a renewal of the slaugh- 
ter, but no further attack was made. The 
natives, under cover of darkness, were 
perfecting arrangements by which they 
intended to defeat and destroy their en- 
emy. 

The dawn of morning revealed the 
magnitude of thismovement. It caused 
the Spaniards to tremble for their safety. 
From their position, look which way 
they would, was a vast array of war- 
riors. The design was plain. It cut off 
effectually all prospect of retreat. De- 
struetion seemed inevitable. Montejo 
was sorely depressed, and a gloom rest- 
ed upon the features of his followers. 

Like the calm that precedes the hur- 
ricane, so a profound stillness prevailed. 
Then a yell that seemed to rend the 
heavens and ‘ caused the earth to quake’ 
broke upon the morning air. This was 
the signal. The warriors were in mo- 
tion, and the ground shook beneath their 
tread. 

Nobly were they repulsed time and 
again, yet still they rallied and renewed 
the charge. Noon came, and their dead 
lay in heaps. Over these mangled 
corses the survivors clambered, to hurl 
their missiles, only to meet the same 
fate, until the dead formed a breastwork 
behind which the living sought protec- 
tion. 

These barricades of flesh and bone 
did not impede the stoic cavalier, who 
scaled the gory heaps upon his war- 
horse, plunged deep into the Indian 
phalanx, trampled them under the iron 
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hoofs, or cut them down with the sabre ; 
then, wheeling his charger, fought his 
way back to his comrades. These feats 
were attended with great hazard, and 
many were slain; yet it checked the 
frenzied violence of the savages, and did 
much toward weakening their attack. 

When the sun was midway in the 
western horizon, a lull was apparent in 
the conflict. This was followed by a 
retrograde movement in front, extending 
quickly to the allied caziques, when 
they fled to the woods. The battle was 
won. 

Montejo issued an order that his own 
dead should be properly interred, and 
the maimed carefully attended. He then 
sent a communication to the natives, re- 
questing them to come and remove their 
wounded, and bury their dead. They 
were sadly frightened, and, in their con- 
sternation, not one could be induced to 
return. 

Two days of a tropical sun on those 
mangled remains rendered the vicinity 
* untenable, and M ntejo fell back to his 
fleet. No effort was made to hinder 
him. 

It was necessary that his men should 
rest. They had suffered from long 
marches and scanty food, and had tri- 
umphantly repulsed a terrific at ak. 
This was the reason given for his return 
to the coast. It may have satisfied his 
followers, but it was wide of the real 
cause. His number of efficient men had 
decreased, and he could not cope suc- 
cessfully with another formidable as- 
sault. That hostilities of a magnitude 
even more overwhelming than those he 
had just withstood were yet to be en- 
countered, there was not a shadow of 
doubt. A backward movement was the 
only alternative—accepted, it is true, 
with great reluctance. Intrenching him- 
self on the coast, he remained inactive 
until 1528. 

Having at this time rece'ved addition- 
al forces and ammunition, he decided 
on another campaign. Familiar with 
the character of the natives, he deter- 
mined to avoid a general engagement 
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until his situation would warrant the 
striking of a crushing blow—one that 
would further the object of a final con- 
quest. 

Just here a grievous blunder was 
committed. Disheartened at not find- 
ing gold, but hearing that it was obtained 
in large quantities in Ba Khalal—a coun- 
try lying on the eastern coast—Montejo 
divided his army ; a part to remain with 
him, the rest, under command of Davila, 
to go in search of the promised El Do- 
rado. 

The weary caziques watched these 
proceedings with peculiar interest, and 
were not slow to take advantage of the 
weakened condition of their enemy. All 
communication between the divisions 
was cut off immediately, and they were 
beset with dangers innumerable. 

After many disasters and much pri- 
vation, Montejo’s command was reduced 
to the last extremity. They had’ dwin- 
dled away by the various casualties of 
the campaign, until there were less than 
two hundred. These were suffering 
from the incessant heat and poor food, 
and were hourly threatened with an en- 

gement from the allied chiefs. 

In these straitened circumstances Mon- 
tejo erected temporary fortifications at a 
deserted village, perhaps two leagues 
from the fleet. Here he was able to de- 
fend himself from the assaults of prow]- 
ing warriors constantly hovering around, 
yet it was sufficiently evident he could 
not hold out for any considerable length 
of time. Large bodies of savages were 
collecting in the neighborhood, and 
events appalling to contemplate could 
not long be deferred. 

The old veteran of Mexico—the hero 
of an hundred battles—now, for the first 


time in his life, gave himself up to de- 


spondency, and watched the gathering 
hosts with anxious eye. He saw but 
one possible course that might lead to 
triumph. To remain in the garrison 
would result in certain defeat, if not en- 
tire destruction. If he salied forth and 
attempted to reach the beach, some, 
peradventure, would escape; while a 
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vigorous charge in the face of the ene- 
my might result in a great victory. His 
decision was made. He would march 
into the open field and give the savages 
battle. 

This plan was no sooner adopted than 
Montejo’s native spirit— his martial 
pride and self-reliance — burst asunder 
all shackles of doubt and hesitancy, 
and mounted upon his war-horse, his 
sword poised aloft, he rode hither and 
thither, inspiring his men with the zeal 
that burned in his own heart. He called 
upon them to strike once more for the 
Virgin Mary, for the Holy Catholic 
Church, and for the honor of the Crown 
of Castile. His words were like fire. 
Swords flashed in the sunlight, shouts 
rent the heavens, and wild huzzas 
drowned the voice of the commander. 
‘Down ! down with the heretics! Strike 
for the Cross!’ was the cry as they 
rushed upon the foe. 

These matters of history, when pre- 
sented in detail, read like an overwrought 
work of fiction—improbable, impossi- 
ble. Yet when we realize that the 
Spaniards were armed with such vastly 
superior weapons, and that each move- 
ment on the battle-field was with the 
precision and steadiness of discipline ; 
while the Indians, with rude implements 
of warfare, though immense in num- 
bers, were yet weaker from that fact, 
we need not wonder at the astonishing 
exploits of those Castilian heroes among 
the weak and superstitious natives of 
the New World. 

When Montejo and his little band ap- 
peared outside their intrenchments, the 
savages closed in upon them, and then 
commenced one of the most fearful en- 
gagements ever known between the Eu- 
ropeans and Indians —fearful from the 
great disparity of numbers and the val- 
iant desperation of the assailed. 

This battle continued a day and a 
night, sustained throughout with the 
most consummate perseverance and dar- 
ing. Thousands of the savages were 
slain. No power which they were ca- 
pable of bringing to bear was sufficient 
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to withstand the stern impetuosity of 
men fighting for their lives. 

The iron bravery of the Spaniards 
and the fatal execution of their weapons 
finally caused a panic, and the natives 
turned in full flight. Again were the 
invaders victorious, but their success 
had cost them dearly. More than half 
their number lay dead on the field, and 
scarcely one of the survivors had es- 
caped awound. Ina pitiable condition, 
indeed, they marched back and reéccu- 
pied their encampment. 

Davila and his expedition met with no 
better success. They reached Ba Khalal 
with little difficulty, and sent a messen- 
ger to one of the principal chiefs, in- 
quiring for gold and asking for provi- 
sions. The fierce cazique returned for 
answer : 

‘T will send fowls on spears and corn 
on arrows; as for gold, there is none 
for the invaders.’ 

After an absence of two years, during 
which time they suffered untold priva- 
tions and disasters, a few of them suc- 
ceeded in making their way back to 
Campeché, where they rejoined Montejo 
and his remnant of followers. Nearly 
two thirds of the expedition had per- 
ished. 

With a spirit of perseverance — al- 
most desperation — Montejo and Davila 
decided to make one more effort to sub- 
jugate the country, but with no better 
success. Failure and death met them at 
every turn. They were seldom defeated 
in regular battle; but the natives were 
numerous, and being perfectly familiar 
with the forests, were able in many ways 
to harass and impede the progress of 
an invading army. 

About this time Montejo returned to 
Spain, leaving the expedition in com- 
mand of Davila. With the most stren- 
uous effort and the expenditure of im- 
mense treasure, he fitted out a new 
fleet with reénforcements and sailed for 
Yucatan. He was now hopeful and 
sanguine ; but,alas! a death-blow had 
been given the enterprise in the discov- 
ery of Peru. This country opened a 
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brilliant prospect to the ever-greedy 
Spaniards, and they caught eagerly at 
the glittering promise. 

Under these discouraging circum- 

stances, it was not long before Montejo’s 
army numbered less than previous to his 
visit to Spain. Some had died ; morehad 
deserted. Almagro—Pizarro’s colleague 
—then at Panama, was holding out every 
inducement to the roving spirits of that 
period, while collecting materials for the 
conquest of Peru. 

For a time Montejo bore up under 
these accumulating disasters, pressing 
steadily on to the accomplishment of his 
purpose. To add to his discomfiture, a 
malignant disease broke out among the 
troops, and he was at last compelled to 
the dire necessity of remaining and per- 
ishing, or of giving up the enterprise and 
abandoning the country. The latter 
course was reluctantly decided upon, and 
in the year 1535, not a Spaniard re- 
mained on the peninsula. 

The armada with its disheartened 
commander did not return immediately 
to Spain, but sailed westward along the 
coast until opposite the present province 
of Tobasco. Here they fell in with a 
Spaniard—Gonzalo Nieto—who, with a 
small band of followers, was drifting 
from point to point without any fixed 
purpose. Eager to retrieve his fallen 
reputation, Montejo conceived the idea 
of subduing the province of Tobasco. 
He was successful in inducing the strag- 
gling adventurers to join him in the en- 
terprise. 

The subjugation of this people, how- 
ever, was not so easily accomplished as 
had been anticipated. By continuous 
intercourse with the Spaniards, they 
had become familiar with their designs, 
and were not readily put to flight. The 
condition of the country, too, especially 
on the coast, was particularly hazardous 
for the movement of cavalry, and dan- 
gerous for infantry on account of the 
low, swampy nature of the land. 

Under these difficulties it was not 
long before a feeling of dissatisfaction 
became prevalent among the soldiers. 
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Instead of obtaining booty by plunder- 
ing Indian villages and devastating the 
country, they were pent up in a dismal 
marsh, surrounded by justly indignant 
natives, who were scoffing at their mis- 
fortunes and tauntingly inviting them 
to come out to battle. In this dilemma 
many became disgusted with the enter- 
prise and deserted. Some went to 
Spain, others to Mexico, and not a few 
joined Pizarro at Panama. 

Any other commander than Montejo, 
who had pledged his life and fortune on 
the issue, these reverses would have ut- 
terly disheartened. Not so with him. 
Every defeat served only to bind him 
closer to the undertaking. In conversa- 
tion with an officer at this momentous 
crisis, he said: ‘Though every one of 
my present followers desert me, yet will 
I conquer both Tobasco and Yucatan, or 
perish in the attempt.’ 

Fortunately for the interest of the ex- 
pedition at this critical time, a Spanish 
hidalgo— Diego de Contreras — with a 
large number of associates, arrived off 
the coast and dispatched a messenger to 
Montejo, intimating his willingness to 
embark in any enterprise that promised 
a fair reward. 

Montejo, pleased with the proposition, 
at once held an interview. The sub- 
stance of this conference has not trans- 
pired, but the result was that Contreras 
disembarked with his companions and 
joined in the conquest of Tobasco. 

This unexpected assistance gave Mon- 
tejo a firm hold on Tobasco, and addi- 
tional reénforcements having arrived 
from Spain and Cuba, the subjugation 
of the province was effected. 

This achievement was followed by a 
sudden influx of adventurers and despe- 
radoes, and heart-rending scenes of ra- 
pine and murder were enacted. Sad 
indeed was the fate of that people. 

Late successes having roused the 
drooping spirits of Montejo, and flat- 
tering encomiums having been received 
from his government, he turned his at- 
tention once more to the subjugation of 
Yucatan, 
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In 1537, after an absence of two years, 
he again planted the royal standard on 
the soil of the peninsula. The Indians 
allowed him to land without any demon- 
stration, and affected to take no interest 
in his presence; yet he was destined to 
experience a more serious opposition 
than on his former campaign. 

Intelligence of the conquest of Tobas- 
co had preceded the conquerors into 
Yucatan, and the natives there fearing 
another unfriendly visitation, a scheme 
of resistance had been prepared, ex- 
tending to every cazique on the penin- 
sula. It was a powerful league, and or- 
ganized by a perfect understanding and 
concert of all the tribes. This explains 
the passive submission with which they 
suffered the invaders to approach. 

Emboldened by recent victories, and 
confident in his present strength, Mon- 
tejo marched resolutely at least two 
leagues into the country. After a care- 
ful reconnoissance, he located an en- 
campment on a beautiful mound, upon 
the top of which were the ruins of an 
ancient building. The location was not 
far from the present site of Champoton, 
and near the river by the same name. 
The fleet lay at the mouth of the stream. 

The spirits of the Spaniards were in- 
flated with the brilliant successes of the 
past few months, and they were looking 
forward to a speedy conquest.” They 
did not rightly comprehend the inactivi- 
ty of the natives. It was erroneously 
attributed to an acknowledgment of the 
superiority of Spanish arms, and with 
this fatal illusion the invaders were 
lulled into a belief of their security. 

They sallied out in little bands, prowl- 
ing over the country, and had even 
commenced the reénacting of those 
scenes of licentiousness, cruelty, and 
death that had devastated the fair plains 
of Mexico and Tobasco. 

Montejo, using the loose blocks of 
chiseled stone scattered over the mound, 
made his position temporarily secure, 
and was prepared —so he thought — to 
establish Spanish authority in the land. 
He soon awoke from this delusion. 
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On an intensely dark night a large 
body of Indians were silently approach- 
ing. They came from every point of 
the compass, creeping cautiously along 
the paths that led to the mound-gar- 
rison. 

The Spaniards were censurably im- 
prudent. A false confidence had taken 
the place of watchfulness. A continued 
absence of any thing like hostility com- 
pletely deceived them. 

Detachments of cavaliers had scoured 
the forest for leagues around without 
meeting any demonstration, and Montejo 
flattered himself that no more resistance 
would be made to Castilian authority. 
He was preparing to send such intelli- 
gence to Spain. 

It is true, certain adventurers had 
wandered off alone in quest of plunder 
and had not returned. The thought 
never occurred that they had been mur- 
dered by painted warriors, even within 
a half-league of the garrison. 

Under cover of darkness a mighty 
host was moving forward, slowly, stead- 
ily, stealthily. The soft tread of their 
bared feet gave forth no sound; their 
grasps tightened on their weapons; a 
fierce fire burned in their eyes ; a dead- 
ly animosity filled their hearts, and 
every muscle was strained to wreak 
vengeance on the invaders. 

Meantime the Spaniards slept. Their 
slumber was undisturbed by thought of 
peril. Their dreams were not of mur- 
derous strife or doubtful issues, but of 
pillage and gratification. Hark! The 
report of a musket startled the half- 
roused garrison. The sound was omi- 
nous of danger. They listened. There 
was no repetition. The silence of death 
surrounded them. The shades of Ere- 
bus encompassed them. 

Montejo caught the note of alarm. 
Springing from his couch, he seized his’ 
sword and shouted : 

‘To arms! To arms! 
upon us!’ 

That instant, a Spaniard rushed up 
the mound side and into the presence of 
his commander. He asserted, with the 
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most palpable indications of affright, 
that they were completely surrounded 
by savages, and that he had saved his 
life by shooting one who attacked him. 
This was the report heard. 

A momentary confusion ensued, but 
with the discipline of veterans, each man 
sprang to his place ready for action. 
The preparation was not any too soon. 
There was a terrific yell—a confusion of 
trumpets —a rattle of turtle-shells —a 
rush — and the assault commenced. 

The assailants were repulsed with ter- 
rible effect. The solid mass of warriors 
surged back an instant appalled at the 
shock, then rolled forward again to meet 
the same stern phalanx bristling with 
reeking swords, only to recoil with 
greater force, leaving heaps of their 
comrades weltering in blood. 

Finding they could not enter the fort, 
they fell back under cover of darkness, 
and the attack was not renewed. The 
Spaniards rested on their arms, and in 
the morning discovered the enemy in 
large numbers, but at too great distance 
to be assailed from the mound. They 
had not removed any of their dead or 
wounded. 

Seven days the besieged lay in their 
fortification. Every avenue through 
which they had hitherto obtained sup- 
plies of water and provision was closed, 
and the atmosphere was intolerable from 
the stench of the slain. 

On the morning of the eighth day, a 
change was visible in the disposition of 
the natives. They were much nearer 
and their lines more compact. Another 
attack was designed. Their military 
tactics did not extend to a regularly or- 
ganized siege, or they could have soon 
reduced the garrison by hunger and 
thirst.. As far as the eye could reach, 
extending entirely around the mound, 

‘was a formidable array of savages, and 
every possible arrangement was made to 
meet the shock. The works were 
strengthened and every man assigned 
to his duty. 

At last the assault began. The be- 
sieged kept the enemy from the inclos- 
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ure, and did ample execution, but there 
was no hope of success. As well might 
they have attempted to stop the flow of 
the river Amazon, or level down the 
Andes, as to have maintained their posi- 
tion before that innumerable host of in- 
censed warriors. 

How soon the tables had turned! 
Only a few days before they were 
flushed with hope—almost certain of 
triumph. Now, alarmed at their situa- 
tion and meditating an escape. How 
was this to be accomplished? It was.a 
question of no small importance. At 
this crisis Montejo sat upon his horse, 
viewing the mighty array against which 
he was contending. His eagle eye scan- 
ned the whole scene. His conclusions 
were made. He saw but one way in 
which he could ever expect to hurl back 
the dusky legions sufficient to effect a 
retreat, and that was to march forth and 
charge into the midst of them. 

Hungry, thirsty, and weary, at the 
hour of noon, a meridian sun pouring 
down upon their heads, the besieged 
gathered hastily such articles as they 
could carry, and sallied forth amid a 
storm of missiles. The natives closed 
in upon them, fighting hand to hand 
and stubbornly contesting every foot of 
advance. With almost superhuman ex- 
ertion the Spaniards cut their way to 
the plain. 

The slaughter, drenching the mound 
side with blood, caused a sudden fright 
among the savages immediately engaged, 
and with howls of rage and pain they 
fell back, leaving an ample space for the 
reirranging of the Spanish columns. 
This was hastily done, when the word 
was given: 

‘Forwarp!’ 

The invaders now charged upon the 
savages, driving them in the direction 
of the beach. True to Indian instinct, 
instead of following up their fleeing en- 
emy und destroying them, as could have 
been done during the two leagues’ 
march to the coast, they contented 
themselves by clambering into the de- 
serted fortification and appropriating 
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such articles as in the hurry had been 
thrown aside. 

This propitious moment was eagerly 
improved by the adventurers. Pushing 
forward at a ‘ double-quick,’ they reach- 
ed the boats, having sustained a loss of 
not over one hundred men, and were 
soon floating off toward the ships. 

The Indians now came howling dowr 
to the beach, many of them clothed in 
the spoils they had obtained, and taunt- 
ing the Spaniards with cowardice, dared 
them back to fight. Maddened by the 
taunts, they resolved to punish the au- 
dacious heathens. Turning their boats 
about, they gave battle —‘ fighting as 
never man fought before.’ 

Springing into the water waist-deep, 
they grappled with the warriors and 
hewed them down until the water was 
crimsoned with blood. Pressing steadi- 
ly on, cutting their way inch by inch, 
they reached the shore. Terror-stricken 
at the fearful havoc, and astounded at 
the bravery displayed, the savages made 
a precipitous flight. 

This defeat of the natives dishearten- 
ed them greatly, and many of the allied 
caziques dispersed to their homes. Oth- 
ers with their followers skulked away 
among the bushes, or sat crouched on 
the ground, their faces bowed in de- 
sponding meditation. 

Meantime the Spaniards, having re- 
covered from the effects of the engage- 
ment, established themselves on the 
coast by intrenchments with a view to 
permanency. These movements were 
watched by the natives with lowering 
scowls and menaces ; but finally, appa- 
rently convinced of their inability to 
drive the usurpers from the soil, they 
formed a passive friendship with them, 
commingling more freely than ever be- 
fore. 

Montejo encouraged this sentiment, 
employing every means in his power to 
foster amicable relations. Thus matters 
moved on more quietly for a series of 
months, when a small expedition was 
fitted out to reconnoitre an Indian town 
some five leagues distant. This party 
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had not proceeded far before they dis- 
covered indications of disapprobation, 
and soon detected evidence of contem- 
plated resistance which sent them back 
quickly to the coast. This was the re- 
newal of hostilities. 

The garrison was at the mouth of a 
river having ample depth of water to 
accommodate vessels of the heaviest 
draught, and being already known 
among mariners, was occasionally a 
point of interest to ships passing and 
repassing between Spain and Mexico. 

These periodical visits relieved many 
of the pressing necessjties of the land- 
beleaguered invaders, and gave them in- 
timations of concurrent events outside 
of Yucatan. 

Montejo now returned to Tobasco, 
and was confirmed as adelantado in 
Chiapa, the southern portion of the 
province. He left his son— Don Fran- 
cisco—in command at Champoton. 
Here commenced a series of misfortunes 
almost fatal to the enterprise. 

At one time only nineteen Spaniards 
remained on the peninsula. Again were 
they relieved, and again reduced. The 
glowing accounts of the wealth of 
Peru—her temples of gold and mines of 
silver—were the general theme of con- 
versation; while the innate ferocity of 
the natives of Yucatan and the absence 
of all interest in their subjugation, were 
alike prominent in the minds of those 
coast-bound adventurers. 

Garrison-duty was not congenial to 
spirits inured to a roving, boisterous life 
on sea and land. The monotony of 
camp regulations was irksome, and de- 
spairing of ever bettering their condi- 
tion in the country, they talked openly 
of abandoning the expedition and going 
wherever fortune might direct. 

At this unfavorable period, Don Fran- 
cisco sailed for Tobasco to confer with 
his father. In his absence the discon- 
tent became more rampant, and a revolt 
was threatened. The commanding offi- 
cer called together those whom he knew 
to be faithful, and after a consultation 
the disaffected ones were summoned 
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into his presence. He then calmly up- 
braided them for cowardice and want of 
faith, yet told them they could leave 
their comrades if they desired, and he 
would even assist them to go, promising 
to send them in the only remaining ves- 
sel in the river to any point they might 
choose. 

This so discomfited the conspirators 
that they decided to remain, pledging 
their honor to abstain from all discord 
in the future. The point was gained, 
and for a time the prospects brightened. 

No succor came. The absence of Don 
Francisco was prolonged. The prom- 
ised reénforcements were delayed, and 
dissensions began again to be rife. They 
now had been in the country three years 
without making any advance towards a 
conquest. The natives were insulting 
in their conduct and exorbitant in their 
terms for the supply of food and other 
necessaries, and foreboding clouds were 
gathering. It was even whispered in 
the ear of the commander that some had 
packed their luggage and ship-stores 
and were ready to embark on the first 
opportunity. 

In the midst of these depressing cir- 
cumstances, one more effort was made 

‘to save the remnant of the expedition, 
and with it, the only hold upon the pe- 
ninsula—that which had cost so much, 
and which was all that had been achieved 
by years of toil and privation. The po- 
sition must not. be relinquished without 
a struggle. This lost, the country was 
no nearer being subjugated than before 
it was discovered by Solis and Pinzon. 
It was not as near. The natives were 
far more formidable through their inter- 
course with the Spaniards. 

Thus argued the commander, and in 
hopes of preventing the impending ca- 
lamity, he sent a special messenger to 
the adelantado at Chiapa, praying for 
help, and declaring that without it the 
garrison would be lost. Montejo, alarm- 
ed at the condition of affairs, returned 
an immediate answer, assuring the peti- 
tioner that assistance should be for- 
warded without delay, and urging the 
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importance of maintaining their posi- 
tion. 

Again were the spirits of the invaders 
raised by the hope of deliverance, and 
then again were they depressed. Still 
the necessary aid was deferred. It was 
not until the close of 1539 that Don 
Francisco arrived with the long hoped 
for relief. It was like a spark to the 
tinder, so vacillating were the minds of 
those malcontents. From despondency 
to joy was but a step, and with the first 
appearance of activity all contentions 
ceased. . 

‘Directly after this, Montejo, in the 
multiplicity of cares attending his du- 
ties in Chiapa, and wishing to relieve his 
mind of the additional anxieties conse- 
quent on the conducting of the campaign 
in the peninsula, sent for his son, and by 
a formal act substituted him in all the 
powers conferred on himself by Charles 
the Fifth, for the subjugation and pacifi- 
cation of Yucatan. 

He could not have made a better se- 
lection, or performed an act more cal- 
culated to further and hasten the con- 
quest. The new commander was young, 
brave, ambitious, and assumed the reins 
of control as one having an undertaking 
in view and possessing the prerequisites 
to success. He returned to Champoton 
with a large additional force and heavy 
supplies of ammunition, for prosecuting 
the campaign on a scale more extensive 
than any before inaugurated. 

The plan of operation was immediate- 
ly arranged, and the army—leaving only 
a guard at Champoton—commenced a 
forward movement in the direction of 
Campeché. Here it was intended to es- 
tablish another garrison and port for the 
direct reception of supplies and reén- 
forcements. They had not proceeded a 
league when they encountered a strong 
body of Indians, and after a sharp en- 
gagement routed them. Determined to 
make no countermarch, they encamped 
on the battle-field. 

The natives, exasperated at their de- 
feat, began erecting rude obstructions 
or fortifications in the way of the Span- 
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iards. These they defended with the 
most unflinching obstinacy. One redoubt 
was no sooner carried by storm than 
another appeared, swarming with say- 
ages besmeared with sweat, dirt, and 
blood. The heavens echoed with their 
yells, the earth shook with the din of 
their trumpets, and their charge was 
like the roll of a mighty wave. It came, 
it enveloped, then surged back, leaving 
the sturdy veterans dripping in the 
crimson flood. These assaults were 
fearful, but were met by men whom 
nothing—not even death itself—could 
appal. 

Thus Don Francisco pressed forward, 
contending, at the point of the sword, 
for every foot of advance, and not un- 
frequently the heaps of slaughtered vic- 
tims actually impeded his progress. In 
one day he fought three desperate bat- 
tles, gaining a victory each time, and 
each time confronted with an array of 
warriors even larger than the preceding. 
These terrific scenes of blood inspired 
him with ardor, and he dashed into the 
thickest of the fight regardless of con- 
sequences. His example prompted his 
followers to signal deeds of valor, and 
with such a leader they were invincible. 

At Campeché they halted to rest, but 
not to remain idle. 

With a delay of only one day, he 
commissioned an officer—one of his 
most trusty colleagues —and ordered 
him to select fifty-seven men, then pro- 
ceed forthwith to an Indian town called 
Tihoo. He would remain at Campeché 
to receive and organize expected reén- 
forcements ; then push on to their as- 
sistance. 

This insignificant command—one offi- 
cer and fifly-seven privates—set out on 
an expedition, fated to experience the 
most excruciating sufferings yet sustain- 
ed by the invaders. It was a distance 


of about twenty-five leagues, through 
an enemy’s country, of which they knew 
nothing, and where they would be ex- 
posed not only to the dangers of an un- 
explored wilderness, but to the continued 
assaults of infuriated natives. 
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It does not appear credible that any 
commander would have tolerated the 
movement, much less conceived and di- 
rected it. The record of this reconnois- 
sance—we can call it ae else—bears 
the impress of absurdities. Impossibil- 
ity is stamped upon every sentence ; and 
yet we are forced to credit its truthful- 
ness, for we see the results rising from 
its successful consummation. 

The first two days they encountered 
multitudes of warriors, intrenched be- 
hind defences of every description. 
These were reduced one by one. When 
it was found impossible to stay the prog- 
ress of the invaders by force of arms, 
an effort was made to destroy them by 
hunger and thirst. With this intent, 
the ponds and wells were concealed or 
rendered unpalatable, by the carcasses of 
mutilated Indians in all stages of de- 
composition ; and, as there were no 
streams or fountains, the tortures of the 
Spaniards under the scorching sun soon 
became unendurable. In this frightful 
situation, they had recourse to the blood 
of their victims to satisfy the all-con- 
suming desire for drink. Food they had 
none. For days they lived on berries, 
roots, snails, and insects. Some cut 
flesh from the limbs of the slain natives, 
roasted and ate it as a dainty morsel, so 
ravenous and ungovernable had become 
the cravings of appetite. To add still 
more to their sufferings, their course lay 
through an interminable forest, with 
only a path, and sometimes not that, 
where, at every turn, they met werriors 
in ambush, who hurled javelins and 
darts with murderous effect. Fortu- 
nately, they emerged from the labyrinth 
of foliage into an open country, and 
soon reached a village called Pokboc. 
The inhabitants had fled in consterna- 
tion. Here they found wholesome water 
and plenty of provisions, and, by the 
exercise of judgment, no disasters arose 
from the too free use of drink or food. 
Having encamped in the village, they 
decided to wait for intelligence from 
Campeché. Such is an outline of the 
incidents attending the advance of that 
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little band over the first section of their 
designed route into the interior of Yu- 
catan. 

On the second night of their sojourn 
at Pokboc, they were startled by a cry 
of ‘Fire!’ Springing to their arms, 
preparations were made to repel an as- 
sault, fearing the savages more than the 
destroying element. The alarm was 
false, so far as the natives were concern- 
ed. The fire was accidental, and not 
only frightened them needlessly, but in 
the confusion, thinking first of self-de- 
fence, much of their baggage was con- 
sumed, 

They remained at this point several 
weeks ; then, no reénforcements having 
arrived, they resumed their march, and 
in 1540—the day and month are not 
given—reached Tihoo. The place was 
found deserted, intelligence of their ap- 
proach having preceded them; and, 
without a moment’s delay, work was 
commenced on intrenchments, in antici- 
pation of an assault. 

On the third day they were most 
agreeably surprised by the arrival of 
seventy-five of their comrades from Cam- 
peché. ‘This was fortunate. That very 
night an attack had been arranged by 
the natives. The presence of additional 
Spaniards deferred the movement until 
a larger body of warriors could be col- 
lected. 

Vigorous measures were in progress, 
when intelligence was received that an 
army of savages was encamped about 
five leagues distant, and would soon 
give them battle. The sanguine inform- 
ant, with much show of satisfaction, as- 
serted : ‘They are more in number than 
there are hairs on the skin of a deer.’ 

The Spaniards, nothing daunted by 
the estimated power of their foe, left a 
small guard at Tihoo, and marched out 
to give them battle. They met on a 
beautiful plain three leagues from the 
village, and, without any preliminaries, 
the engagement commenced. 

The savages fought ‘like devils, de- 
fending themselves bravely ;’ but the 
Spaniards gained steadily, and having 
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slain ‘vast numbers,’ the rest were put 
to flight. The victorious invaders now 
returned in triumph to Tihoo, and the 
natives were so depressed by their de- 
feat, that they hid in the forests, or lay 
prostrate on the ground, their faces in 
the dirt, moaning piteously. 

The day following the battle, Don 
Francisco arrived at Tihoo with still ad- 
ditional force and ammunition. His 
presence was hailed with joyous accla- 
mations, and he openly applauded their 
bravery and successes. Hilarity pre- 
vailed throughout the garrison, and for 
atime they gave themselves up to re- 
joicing. Meanwhile a deeper gloom 
settled upon the natives. In the aug- 
mented strength of their foe, they saw 
nothing but swift destruction. 

Thus hesitating, some of the neigh- 
boring caziques came forward and prof- 
fered submission. They did not wish 
to continue the sacrifice of their people. 
Encouraged by these tokens of concilia- 
tion, a speedy pacification was anticipat- 
ed, and every effort made to disseminate 
the feeling; but a storm was arising. 
The horizon was beginning to darken 
with portentous clouds, and ominous 
thunderings were heard in the distance. 

All the Indians east of Tihoo were 
combining for one more attempt to de- 
stroy the invaders. This great move- 
ment was instigated by a fierce cazique— 
the one who held the interview with 
Cordova—and whose hatred toward the 
usurpers was more vindictive than that 
of any chief in the land. 

The confederacy —‘ over seventy thou- 
sand’—were preparing for an attack on 
the Spaniards at Tihoo. What a con- 
trast! Two hundred against seventy 
thousand ! 

Don Francisco, having learned of this 
host and its purpose, commenced pre- 
parations to meet them. He erected 
barricades around the village, and gath- 
ered large stores of provisions. They 
were now too far from the coast to re- 
treat. It was conquest or death, and 
with this conclusion their arrangements 
were made, 
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Days passed, and the vicinity was de- 
serted by the natives. The Spaniards 
were apparently lords of the country ; 
but Don Francisco was not deceived. He 
knew that a great battle was impending. 
He knew, too, that the issue of that bat- 
tle would be triumphant sutcess—sub- 
jugation of the natives, or his own defeat 
and death. Like his father before him 
on a certain occasion, he called his men 
around him, and urged upon them to 
strike for the Church and the Crown of 
Spain—to strike for honor and life. He 
represented their true position ; contrast- 
ed their number with the mighty host 
against which they would have to con- 
tend. He eulogized their past exploits, 
and assured them that now there was 
no danger, if they put forth all their 
strength. His confidence and words 
fired them with zeal, and they became 
clamorous for the foe to advance. They 
even urged to be led forth to the fight ; 
but the cautious commander knew bet- 
ter than take the hazard. It would be 
enough for him and his cause to defeat 
them from behind his intrenchments. 

Near the break of day, one beautiful 
morning, the first note of alarm was 
sounded, and immediately the confede- 
rates were moving to the charge. The 
Spaniards were not taken by surprise. 

The assault was repulsed, and many 
Indians slain. Others instantly step- 
ped forward, and the attack was re- 
newed. ‘These in turn were driven back 
with severe loss. Again they rallied, 
and the sword cut them down by hun- 
dreds. The cavaliers were not idle. 
They plunged with their foaming beasts 
into the thickest of the strife, dealing 
death at every blow, and trampling the 
living, the wounded, and the dead under 
their hdrses’ feet. ° 

The battle raged nearly all day. The 
towering form of the cazique in com- 
mand was everywhere visible. He urg- 
ed his followers on, setting the example, 
and, with the sweep of his club, laid the 
way open for advance. He obtained no 
advantage, however—gained no ground. 
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At this time Don Francisco, seated 
on his horse, saw a hesitancy among 
the savages. The auspicious moment 
had arrived. He spurred to the front, 
brandished his sword, and shouted: 

‘Charge! charge! my brave men! 
Leap the barricades! g One vigorous 
stroke, the victory is ours !’ 

With loud huzzas that drowned the 
yells of the savages even, that little 
band sprang from the inclosure, and 
pressed hard upon theenemy. ‘The fire 
of their muskets, the flash of their 
swords, and the fearful onslaught stag- 
gered the already wavering mass of 
warriors, who gave way in terror. The 
rout was complete, and the Spaniards 
pursued them for a long distance. 

Don Francisco, with dripping steed, 
having outstripped all his companions, 
was suddenly confronted by the leader 
cazique, who with one blow of his club 
laid the horse quivering on the ground. 
The savage then assaulted the dismount- 
ed cavalier, fighting with the spirit of 
madness. The officer was a good swords- 
man, but he could not cope with his 
powerful antagonist. Thrice was he 
struck nearly senseless, and his strength 
was beginning to fail, when a Spaniard, 
arriving opportunely, shot the Indian 
through the heart. 

The invaders had now achieved a 
great triumph, and the natives never 
rallied for another battle. Don Francis- 
co, for overa year, was engaged in win- 


, ning and conciliating the different ca- 


ziques, they not being willing to submit 
readily, even though apparently con- 
quered, and duplicity was employed to 
lead them into a belief of protected 
rights, until the chains of bondage could 
be firmly riveted. 

The stipulations and grants having 
been arranged, with apparent satisfac- 
tion, on the sixth of January, 1542, the 
city of Merida was founded on the site 
of the Jndian town of Tihoo. The 
conquest and pacification of Yucatan 
were complete. 
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A Baby sat on his mother’s knee, 
On the golden morn of a summer’s day, 

Clapping his tiny hands in glee, 

As he watched the shifting sunbeams play. 


A sunbeam glanced through the open door, 
With its shimmering web of atoms fine, 

And crept along on the sanded floor 

In a glittering, glimmering, golden line. 






The baby laughed in his wild delight, 
And clutched at the quivering golden band; 

But the sunbeam fled from his eager sight, 

And naught remained in the dimpled hand. 


For a cloud had swept o’er the summer sky, 
And gathered the beam to its bosom gray, 

And wrapped, in a mantle of sombre dye, 

The glory and pride of the summer’s day. 






Thus cheated sore in his eager quest, 
With a puzzled look that was sad to see, 

He laid his head on his mother’s breast, 

And gazed in the dear face wistfully. 


The cloud swept by and the beam returned; 

But the weary child was slumbering now, 
And heeded it not, though it glowed and burned 
Like a crown of flame on his baby brow. 


And I thought: Ah! babe, thou art not alone 
In thy bootless quest for a fleeting toy ; 

For we all are babes, little wiser grown, 

In our chase for some idle and transient joy. 






We are grasping at sunbeams, day by day, 
And get but our toil for our weary pains, 

For ever some cloudlet obscures the ray, 

And naught in the sordid grasp remains. 






But when the lures of our youth depart, 
And our empty strivings are all forgot, 

Then, down in some nook of the peaceful heart, 

The sunbeam glows when we seek it not. 


LACE. 


Tuis delicate and beautiful fabric has 
been known for centuries as an orna- 
mental part of female attire, and has 
afforded subsistence to thousands. It is 
manufactured sometimes by machines, 
and sometimes by hand, and consider- 
able taste is displayed in the different 
patterns. It was known to the ancient 
Romans, and the Venetians exported 
large quantities of silk lace, woven with 
gold and silver, to the East-Indies, 
where it is much used by the grandees 
in their state dresses. ‘Point de Venise 
Antique’ is now exceedingly rare, and 
is seldom seen out of Italy. It is great- 
ly used in the decoration of ecclesias- 
tical vestments, and, when sold, brings 
almost fabulous prices, as it is no longer 
made. 

France has devoted much time and 
care to the preparation of laces, and 
they constitute no small part of her re- 
venue. 


Caen, Arras, Chantilly, and 
Alencgon are all famed for their laces, 
and two hundred thousand females are 


employed in its manufacture. Point 
d’Alencon is entirely worked with the 
needle from pure linen thread, valued at 
from $500 to $600 a pound. The mesh- 
es are alternately square and octagonal. 
It is prized next to Point de Venise, and 
both are heirlooms, and rarely sold. 
This has a dingy appearance, and it was 
formerly the custom to wash all laces in 
a weak solution of coffee, to give them 
the desirable yellow tint. 

Silk blonde was first made at Caen, 
and is either white or black. There are 
many imitations of this lace, but all are 
costly. Chantilly is noted for its veils ; 
but many are sent to this country and 
London which are spurious, Caen and 
Bayeux make more ornamental articles 
than any other cities in the world. 
Point de Gaze, which is extensively 
manufactured in the southern part of 
France, is extremely fine and very light. 
All the Spanish grandees wore cuffs 


and collars of it, and they frequently 
descended in the family. 

Let us look, for a moment, at the Bel- 
gian lace-worker ; for Belgium excels in 
its manufacture. The Flemish painters 
were exceedingly deficient in imagina- 
tion. They could not represent the suffer- 
ings of the thorn-crowned head ; the calm 
and holy beauty of the Virgin Mother, and 
the surpassing loveliness of her Divine 
child, were beyond their conceptions ; 
but they could transfer to canvas the 
objects of every-day life, that demanded 
no ideality, the plump blonde spelder- 
websters often affording models to the 
great artists of the Low Countries: and 
no European gallery is complete without 
them, It is a strange fact, but never- 
theless true, that although other branch- 
es of industry have languished in the 
great commercial towns of Flanders, 
lace-making still remains the same as in 
the time of Charles the Fifth. It is 
pursued exclusively by females, and, in 
some instances, a woman works in the 
same house and street, where her great- 
great-grandmother wrought in the same 
avocation. 

Each town in Belgium is known for 
its particular lace; hence, we have Point 
de Bruxelles, Point de Chalinese, ete. 


‘The word ‘point’ signifies stitch, and 


sometimes also designates the pattern, 
and occasionally the ground of the lace. 
The term ‘point-lace,’ both in England 
and America, is applied to rich and cu- 
riously wrought lace, seldom worn ex- 
cept in court costumes. The Belgian 
laces have also separate uses. Mech- 
lin Point is chiefly employed in trim- 
ming night-dresses, pillows, and cover- 
lets. Another species is commonly 
worn as an edging, and mantillas, ball- 
dresses, and negligés are commonly 
made of the costly Point de Bruxelles. 

All these laces are made of the finest 
thread, woven by hand, and the cost of 
the article ranges from $12 to $360, and 
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sometimes rates as high as $2000 a yard. 
This is manufactured in cellars, and can 
only be kept in a good condition in a 
moist atmosphere. Every thread is 
carefully examined, and placed upon a 
piece of dark blue paper to test its 
quality. If there be the slightest un- 
evenness the wheel is stopped, and the 
thread removed. This is then carefully 
laid aside and used again. No machine 
can ever supersede the work of these 
fine spinners. The bobbins, wheels, 
and pillows used in the fabrication of 
this article are carried from place to 
place; and frequently a workwoman 
may be seen at her labors in the public 
squares, or at her own door, keeping her 
eyes on the children, while her fingers 
execute their task. 

There are also different classes of these 
workwomen, each having a distinct 
branch of the trade. Those who make 
tLe ground are styled Drocheleuses ; the 
design or pattern is called ‘flowers.’ 
All of these are ancient, at least three 
centuries old. Frequent attempts have 
been made to alter these designs, but to 
no purpose. As real connoisseurs prefer 
the misshapen Chinese figures and mon- 
strous trees in antique porcelain, so the 
lovers of old lace select the curious ara- 
besque patterns which have been in 
vogue for so many hundred years. ‘ At 
Brussels, the ornaments and flowers are 
made separately, and afterwards worked 
into the lace ground. Elsewhere, the 
ground and the patterns are worked con- 
jointly.’ 

The platteuse works the flowers sepa- 
rately, and the faiseuse de point a Vai- 
guille work both together. The stri- 
quese attaches the flowers to the ground, 
and the faneuse pierces holes and cuts 
out pieces. These are afterwards taken 
to the warehouses, and bring enormous 
sums. Lace has frequently been sold as 
high as $100 a yard, a small cap at $150, 
and a collar, $84. Imitation Brussels, of 
inferior thread, is often palmed off on 
the inexperienced as genuine, but even 
that is very costly. 

England has also fostered the manu- 
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facture of this article, and lays very 
heavy duties on all foreign laces, though 
much is undoubtedly smuggled. in, and 
various expedients are employed to de- 
ceive the argus eyes of the hard-hearted 
custom-house officers. Instances have 
been known where a quantity has passed 
the custom-house in the pole of a car- 
riage, stitched in a boy’s roundabout, or 
quilted in his cap. Its importation was 
prohibited as early as 1483, and has 
fluctuated since. During the seven- 
teenth century it revived, but the inven- 
tion of machines had greatly superseded 
the bone lace, which was manufactured 
by hand. Honiton lace came into fashion 
in 1842. The present Queen was de- 
sirous of ameliorating the condition of 
the lace-workers of Devon, and had all 
her wedding outfit made there. Her 
benevolent scheme was successful. The 
beau monde became suddenly enamored 
of Honiton, and the fashion has not 
since changed, although prior to the 
Queen’s order purchasers could scarcely 
be found for this species of lace. The 
district where Honiton lace is manufac- 
tured extends about, thirty miles along 
the coast of Devonshire, and twelve 
miles inland. <A dress of this material 
was valued at two hundred guineas. A 
writer in a mechanical magazine gives 
the following process for the manufac- 
ture of this lace: 

‘A hard-stuffed pillow or parchment 
is employed, and on this the pattern is 
drawn, pins are stuck in the pillow ac- 
cording to the pattern, and around these 
the threads are woven or twisted. By 
the introduction of a thicker thread, 
called gimp, the appearance of flowers 
or ornamental threads is produced. 
The thread was wound upon bobbins, 
and each pair of these was attached to- 
gether on beginning the work, and the 
thread fastened to one of the pins. The 
sides of the mesh are formed by twist- 
ing three times over each other the 
threads of two pair of bobbins, one pair 
being held in each hand; the threads of 
the adjacent bobbins were next crossed 
to form the bottom of the mesh, and the 
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work thus went on, each portion of the 
mesh requiring its own routine of thread- 
crossings, and being secured by pins as 
soon as completed. From forty-eight to 
sixty bobbins are required for one inch 
of breadth, and only one mesh is made 
at a time. Since the introduction of 
machinery for producing the net-work, 
ornamental patterns made by hand are 
sewed to it.’ The patterns and designs 
made for the Queen’s robe were de- 
stroyed, that she alone might possess 
them. Many of the workwomen were 
munificently rewarded out of Her Majes- 
ty’s privy purse. 

The fine Brussels appliqué is made by 
sewing sprigs of real lace on illusion or 
any other kind of plain lace. This has 
a very beautiful color, produced by a 
saturation with white powder, which 
obviates the necessity of washing; this 
generally costs from thirty to forty dol- 
lars a yard. 

Some exquisite patterns are made in 
England, and manufacturers have given 
large premiums for elegant designs. 
There is a school of design at Notting- 
ham, where the designers prepare the pat- 
terns on wood or stone, ‘ the parts intend- 
ed to leave a mark being in relief.’ The 
block is next prepared with some color- 
ing matter, and is pressed upon the net 
till all the figures are transferred, which 
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are worked in with a needle. ‘The web 
is extended horizontally ;’ this a difficult 
and intricate process; the material is 
carefully examined, and all the holes are 
carefully sewed by the menders; it is 
drawn rapidly over a flame of gas to re- 
move any inequalities. When the pat- 
tern is tedious, a whole day is sometimes 
spent upon a yard of lace. 

The lace-workers in England and on 
the Continent are wretchedly remuner- 
ated for their toil, and are compelled to 
pay for any waste of material or flaws 
in the work. The mountaineers of 
Switzerland manufacture a large quanti- 
ty of lace, but it all passes as French. 
It is very much soiled when sent to 
Paris, and is bleached before it is hand- 
ed to the purchaser, though shown to 
him in the condition in which it arrives. 
Vast quantities of lace are sold in the 
temple at Paris, both new and second- 
hand, and frequently great bargains are 
made. 

The washing of lace is almost a sepa- 
rate business ; it is spread out to dry on 
a cushioned table, and pins of a peculiar 
kind are run through the holes to pre- 
vent it from shrinking. 

The United States, in 1859, imported 
four million two hundred thousand dol- 
lars worth of lace. 








THE FRESCOES OF 


Tue traveller pauses as he surveys 
Rome. He beholds the former mistress 
of the world the queen of nations, the 
home of the fine arts, and the abode of 
the finest intellects that the world has 
ever beheld. Various monuments of 
art attract his attention. Now he gazs 
upon the vast Egyptian obeli:ks, fash- 
ioned before Rome was ; now he surveys 
some mighty statue, the production of 
some artist who flourished ages before 
Christ; and then the streets of the 
Eternal City are a perpetual panorama 
to the matter-of-fact Englishman or bust- 
ling American. 

Flower-girls present him bouquets of 
Parma violets, mignonnette or moss-roses. 
Punchinello cracks his jokes, and some- 
times launches a sly sarcasm against 
the government; monks in gray, black, 
or white, with downcast eyes and san- 
dalled feet, pace quietly along; donkeys, 
laden with vegetables and fruits, ob- 
struct his progress; a well-varnished 
carriage, exquisitely groomed horses, 
and fat, saucy servants, prove their Eng- 
lish origin. Whenever John Bull trav- 
els, he carries ‘Old England’ with him, 
pours out gold like water, grumbles at 
all he sees, and wraps himself ina cloak 
of stillness. Cobblers sit at the corners 
of the street, and discuss the news of 
the day, while they mend their custom- 
ers’ understandings; macaroni-sellers 
loudly extol the flavor of their dainties, 
and for an extra cent will add a little 
cheese; grapes and figs, melting with 
dewy freshness, charm both taste and 
smell; peasants from all parts of the 
Pontifical States have come up to Rome 
to make a few purchases, and enjoy a 
holiday ; the men are remarkable for 
their statue-like figures, and the women 
for their beauty, till they are hardened 
by toil and exposure. 

The shops of Rome are agreeable 
lounges to the tourist. The cameos, 
engravings, books, gems, and Roman 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 


ribbons are curious to examine, and, if 
the purchaser be smart, can be purchas- 
ed for a trifle, as all Italian storekeepers 
ask twice as much as they mean to take. 
Occasionally a cardinal’s carriage drives 
through the mass of vehicles ; their em- 
inences always use black horses, and 
are invariably (unless promoted from the 
religious orders) dressed in scarlet. A 
stranger, standing on a balcony, can find 
enough to occupy him for hours, by 
looking at the passers-by. 

But other objects claim the traveller’s 
notice, and he at once wends his way to 
the miracle of modern architecture, lifts 
the great curtain, and at last enters the 
gorgeous pile dedicated to the chief of 
the Apostles. Statues, pictures, and 
bronzes divide his attention. The co- 
lossal boedachino of gilt bronze—its 
angels, with their garlands to cast on the 
altar, the tiara, keys, and other papal 
insignia, are extremely beautiful, and 
well repay a moment’s investigation. 
This superb work of art. was executed 
by Bernini, during the pontificate of 
Urban the Eighth. It weighs one hun- 
dred and eighty-six thousand pounds, 
(there are only twelve ounces in the Ro- 
man pound,) and cost sixty thousand 
dollars. ‘The gilding was estimated at 
forty thousand dollars. The metal was 
cast at Venice. The great chair of St. 
Peter, sustained by two Greek and two 
Latin fathers, and surmounted by two 
genii, the whole of gilt bronze, sur- 
rounded by lamps, which burn by day 
and night, invites inspection. The eye 
is tired, and involuntarily glances to the 
ceiling, and there rests upon the frescoes 
of the greatest of architects. Let us 
for a moment examine these wonderful 
drawings. 

The Cathedral of St. Peter's had been 
long the boast of Rome, and each of the 
pontiffs who sat in the chair of St. Peter 
was anxious to add some decoration to 
mark his reign; and all the famous art- 
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ists of the day eagerly lent their services. 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti was, by com- 
mon consent, the greatest artist of his 
century. Nature had gifted him with 
rare discernment, alight hand, and mag- 
nificent conceptions ; all his talents had 
been fostered by the princely munifi- 
cence of the Medici, and the great Flor- 
entine was at once a poet, architect, 
sculptor, and painter. The same fervent 
Italian sun which ripened the fires of 
genius also gave him an impetuous and 
irascible disposition. He would not 
brook control, nor would he allow others 
to mar the perfection of his designs. 
Julius the Second commanded Michael 
Angelo to decorate the vaulted ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel. Some difficulties 
ensued ; the pontiff was unbending as 
the artist, though, at the same time, he 
acknowledged the superiority of his ge- 
nius. The pontiff yielded, and Buona- 
rotti at once began his undertaking. 
Several painters were summoned from 
different sections of Italy to assist the 
illustrious architect, and undertake the 
mechanical part of the work ; but they 
could not understand the vast genius of 
Buonarotti, nor even color to his satis- 
faction, and, in a fit of anger, they were 
all dismissed, and the illustrious Flor- 
entine himself, and in the most perfect 
solitude, began his undertaking. No 
one was allowed to enter. The parts, 
as they were completed, were covered 
by a cloth. The whole work was finish- 
ed in about six years, and was first 
thrown open to the public in 1541. Mi- 
chael Angelo received about six thousand 
dollars for this work, and found the col- 
ors at his own expense. 

The great artist began with the end 
near the door, and painted the Deluge 
and the vineyards of Noah. The figures 
in this are somewhat defective, though 
the effect isadmirable. This was finish- 
ed in 1512. Twenty-two months had 
been consumed on the painting after the 
drawings were made. 

All the figures—upward of two hun- 
dred in number—are colossal. There 
are four large compartments and five 
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small. 


The creation of the sun and 
moon, the fall and expulsion from Para- 
dise, the birth of Adam, and the deluge 
are shown in the former; in the latter, 
the gathering of the waters, the Almighty 
separating light from darkness, the cre- 
ation of Eve, the sacrifice of Noah and 
his vineyards ; the prophets and sybils 
that foretold the coming of Christ are 
painted in the cunes. All these are 
matchless, both for proportion and a 
certain air of mystic grandeur. Each 
of these would be a study for an artist. 
The figures of Ezekiel, Zacharias, and 
Isaiah are particularly beautiful. Great 
old age is portrayed, but combined with 
exquisite beauty, and there is no appear- 
ance of decrepitude ; the boys represent- 
ing angels unite grace and a certain 
childish dignity. These do not attract 
the spectator’s attention from the prin- 
cipal figures. 

The genealogy of Christ next arrests 
the beholder’s attention. All the figures 
here are full of ‘ tenderness and repose,” 
yet at the same time inspire holy awe 
and beauty; ornaments are scattered 
judiciously, and the drapery is exqui- 
sitely managed. ” 

The punishment of Haman, Holofernes 
conquered by Judith, David overcoming 
Goliath, and the brazen serpent are 
painted in the four corners. The first 
is, perhaps, the best of all these figures. 
Judith has placed the head in a basket, 
and it is borne away by an old servant, 
who stoops while she endeavors to hide 
her load ; she glances round, and is evi- 
dently afraid of detection. 

The brazen serpent is also a creation 
of surpassing art, and the story is told 
with the greatest fidelity. Death is de- 
picted in all its different phases ; some, 
still living, are hopeless of recovery ; 
others are almost expiring from fear 
and horror; agony convulses some, and 
others await theirimpending doom ; and 
some beautiful heads cast looks of an- 
guish on all around them. ‘The figures 
looking at the serpent are of equal pow- 
er with the others, but their emotions 
differ from the sufferers ; they have real- 
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ized the idea that there is some allevia- 
tion in store for them, that they may 
yet hope. The leading figure is a wo- 
man supported by a man; fear and pain 
are both finely portrayed. The figure 
of Ahasuerus reclining in his bed, with 
the three men seated at the table, com- 
passing the death of Haman, are un- 
rivalled in attitude and expression. 

The Last Judgment, painted at the 
upper end of the Sistine Chapel, is, be- 
yond all doubt, the greatest work of 
art extant, though it is full of faults, 
and the attitudes of many of the figures 
have been severely criticised. This is 
composed of nearly two hundred figures 
in various positions. 

The Messiah sits in the midst, pro- 
nouncing the awful sentence: ‘ Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.’ 
St. Bartholomew sits at the Saviour’s 
feet; St. Lawrence stands near him. 
Both are filled with a holy exultation, 
mixed with a kind of pitying sympathy, 
as they gaze at the souls that are doom- 
ed to so fearful a fate. Male and female 
saints embrace each other with rapture; 
there is a holy joy painted in their 
countenances. The seven angels with 
the trumpets, described by St. John, sit 
at the Saviour’s feet. They summon 
all to judgment ; and, to use the words 
of a writer who was acquainted with 
the great painter, ‘their expression is 
so terrible, that the hair almost stands 
on end to consider them.’ Two of these 
celestial messengers hold the book of 
life. The seven mortal sins, in the guise 
of demons, float in the air, striving to 
pull down the souls of the just, who are 
slowly ascending to heaven, The ex- 
pression of these last has been stigma- 
tized as commonplace; and, speaking of 
the redeemed and pardoned, Kugler ob- 
serves, ‘That we in vain look for the 
glory of heaven, for beings bearing the 
stamp of divine holiness, and renuncia- 
tion of human weakness; everywhere 
we meet with the expression of human 
passion, human effort ; we see no choir 
of solemn, tranquil forms—no harmo- 
nious unity of clear grand lines, pro- 
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duced by ideal draperies ; but in their 
stead, a confused crowd of naked bodies 
in violent attitudes, unaccompanied by 
any of the attitudes made sacred by 
holy tradition.’ Mrs. Jameson, the dis- 
tinguished authoress, who has studied 
in all the European galleries, and writ- 
ten several works distinguished for their 
justice and liberality on the fine arts, 
censures ‘ the figure and attitude of the 
Redeemer as vulgar and commonplace, 
as inspired merely by wrath and ven- 
geance—as an athlete, who, with a ges- 
ture of sullen anger, is about to punish 
the wicked.’ Groups of angels, bearing 
the cross, crown of thorns, and other 
emblems, float in the air; the Virgin 
Mother, with an air of infinite repose 
and quiet dignity, sits near her Divine 
Son, 

The figures of the lost are, perhaps, 
the best in the whole composition, and 
the poetical genius of the great painter 
was here singularly successful. The 
different vices may be here distinguished. 
All these heads are drawn very power- 
fully. The sinner who was lost through 
pride may be readily distinguished from 
his neighbor who has been precipitated 
into the fathomless depth from avarice. 

The demons, who wait to drag down 
their prey, are drawn with matchless 
power. They cast a look of hate on 
the saved, and turn to their prey with 
a malignant joy, as though they ex- 
claimed: ‘ We have succeeded — one 
more soul is lost!’ Charon at the same 
time strikes with his oar those con- 
signed to his care by the demons. 

Such is a brief sketch of this immor- 
tal work, which has been for tenturies 
the theme of admiration to all artists 
and amateurs. It was first exhibited 
to the public in 1541, December twenty- 
five. Michael Angelo was then sixty- 
seven, and had been employed on the 
paintings and cartoons nearly nine 
years. 

This great work has been much spoil- 
ed by the flames of the incense and the 
flames of the candles used in the holy 
week, 
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The Miserere is sung“in this chapel, 
and the candles are extinguished one by 
one; the shades of evening take the 
place of the sun; the figures stand out 
in bold relief, and almost descend from 
their lofty elevation. The effect is still 
further heightened by the wailing notes 
of the Miserere, and the deep voices of 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 
LIFE ON THE PLANTATION, 


Berne thus acquainted with the agri- 
cultural resources of Brazil, let us pene- 
trate the fazenda, and observe, in the 
first place, the life of the planter. This 
life is an active one for a proprietor, who 
has decided to attend to his own affairs. 
At daybreak he rises, mounts his horse, 
and, attended by a domestic, avails him- 
self of the coolness of the morning to 
inspect the work of the negroes and 
visit his grounds. Sometimes he has 
to repair a bridge carried away by a 
storm, to make a new road through the 
forest, to change a pasto or set a ma- 
chine in operation. 


BREAKFAST. 


Returning about nine o’clock he hasti- 
ly arranges his toilet, and passing through 
the varanda, on the way to breakfast, 
takes with him all the guests whom the 
chances of the road have brought togeth- 
er during the morning — hunters, col- 
porteurs, muleteers, etc. The travellers 
who arrive from the cidade bring the 
news of the day; and hunting, the min- 
istry, the constitution, mules, negroes, 
every thing is a topic for discussion. 
The meal being ended, each takes a 
wooden. tooth-pick, (palhito,) and re- 
turns to the verandah, and the negroes 
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the singers, and the feeble light of one 
or two wax-candles. 

Michael Angelo borrowed the idea 
from the frescoes of Andrea Orcagna, in 
the Campo Santo of Pisa, painted in 
1335; but the old master was far grand- 
er and more original than his imitator. 


- 







bring out the coffee. Gradually, silence 
prevails through the house, the strangers’ 
mules are brought, and they continue 
their journey. The fazendeiro takes ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to continue 
his inspection, if any thing outside de- 
mands his attention. If not, he returns 
into the house and takes a siesta, reads 
the newspapers, hears the reports of the 
feitors, and attends to his correspond- 
ence. 


DINNER. 


At three o’clock the table is again 
spread. The personnel of the guests 
has undergone some changes. Instead 
of the colporteur, there figures some city 
gentleman, who, by order of his physi- 
cian, has come to stay in the country 
till the hot weather is over. A family 
of emigrants have come to ask the hos- 
pitality of the posada for the night. 
With guests of so different origin, con- 
versation cannot languish. The time 
thus passes till the heat of the sun be- 
gins to diminish. About four or five 
o'clock they all go out to inhale the 
evening breeze ; the business of the day 
is over; it is prolonged only for the 
negroes. 


TEA, 


At nightfall tea is served. All trav- 
ellers, overtaken by dusk in the vicinity 
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of the fazenda, are invited to partake. It 
is the hour of free conversation. Fre- 
quently cards are brought out, and then 
sleep is completely forgotten. But, in 
ordinary life, the creole goes to bed early 
and rises early. This rule is a salutary 
one in the tropics. 


HUNTING, 


Certain days are allotted to hunting. 
A superintendent is then charged with 
looking after the negroes. The forest 
abounds with deer’and game of every 
kind, and the planter has neither game- 
keepers nor the season to fear. Hence 
there is a constant hunt of the boar, 
tapir, and wild ox in these immense 
forests. These hunts lasting sometimes 
for several days, a halt is made for break- 
fast at the first fazenda found on the 
road. Having finished his meal, the 
planter remounts his horse, and scours 
the woods the rest of the day, and seeks 
repose a few leagues further on at an- 
other plantation. If he has penetrated 
far into the forest, away from habita- 
tions, his negroes roast him an agouti, 
(a species of hare very common in South- 
America,) or cook a palm-cabbage in a 
bamboo warming-pan; they then con- 
struct a rancho with branches of trees, 
make a bed of dry leaves, surround it 
with mule-saddles, which serve as a pro- 
tection, and then station themselves 
around a large fire to guard the senhor, 
who sleeps enveloped in his cloak. If 
they hear an animal approaching, they 
fire a gun in the direction of the noise, 
imagining it to be a jaguar, and some- 
times kill their own mules, which are 
feeding near them. Sometimes, too, in 
cold nights, the sleepers suddenly awake 
to shake a cobra (a poisonous snake) 
from their garments, which had sought 
to glide beneath the covering to warm 
itself. 

VENOMOUS REPTILES. 


These hunts are not always unattend- 
ed with danger. I remember having 
seen an enormous jaracotinga, a trigono- 
cephalus of the most venomous kind, 
dart upon the dogs, no doubt to avenge 
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himself for having been disturbed in his 
repose. Four of these animals were 
bitten in succession. The first instant- 
ly expired, as if struck by lightning; 
the second lived an hour in dreadful 
agony, and the third survived till the 
next day. The fourth alone escaped the 
effects of the bite; the hideous reptile 
had exhausted his venom on the first 
three. 


THE JAGUAR, 


Sometimes a wounded jaguar turns 
upon the imprudent hunter. This ani- 
mal, fortunately, is becoming more and 
more rare on the large plantations. He 
flies ‘from the neighborhood of man, that 
implacable destroyer of the forests which 
served as his retreat. Should he chance, 
however, to reveal his presence by the 
successive disappearance of several head 
of cattle, a hunt is quickly organized, 
which is generally productive of more 
noise than effect; for, to find a genuine 
jaguar-hunter, one must go to the cam- 
pos of the south, among the gaucho. 

The gaucho has no need of the rifle. 
His horse and his bolas suffice him. As 
soon as he hears or sees a jaguar, he 
starts towards him at a gallop. The 
jaguar halts, astonished at such auda- 
city. Having approached within a few 
paces, the horseman throws his redoubt- 
able lasso, and, immediately wheeling 
about, darts away at the full speed of 
his horse. <A fearful roaring, and the 
violent jerks of the lasso, tell him his 
aim was sure, and that the choking ani- 
mal is struggling with the agonizing 
gripe. When the cries have ceased, the 
hunter alights, and, drawing his dagger 
from his girdle, dispatches the victim. 


VISITING —— TRAVELLING FOR PLEASURE. 


When the planter is not disposed to 
hunt, he journeys for diversion or visits 
among his neighbors. The extravagance 
he displays on these occasions is not 
without a certain impress of elegance 
and originality. Not being able to tra- 
verse the forest-paths with a carriage, 
he always travels on horseback, or upon 
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a richly caparisoned mule. The sen- 
horas themselves have no other mode of 
riding. A troop of horsemen of every 
color attends to do honor to the senhor. 
Two of the principal men, performing 
the functions of squires, wear the livery 
of the house. The more numerous the 
escort, and the more dust it raises, the 
higher the idea formed of the visitor’s 
importance. 


A FAMILY ON THE ROAD. 


Sometimes, however, the travelling 
party is reduced to much more simple 
proportions. I met one day, in one of 
my excursions, a family proceeding from 
the province of Minas to that of Saint 
Paul. A strong, robust negress led the 
way, carrying in a cradle upon her head 
a child but a few months old, which she 
herself nursed, and which only a light 
linen cover protected from the scorch- 
ing tropical heat. Next came an old 
negro, bending under the weight of an 
immense basket, in which were seen 
mingled pell-mell all the utensils of the 
household. With one hand he steadied 
his burden, while with the other he led, 
by a halter, a mule, whose sides were 
beaten by a sort of double cage resem- 
bling a pair of window-shutters. Through 
the bars of one of these I saw the figure 
of a child opposite a small monkey. In 
the second was another child, and before 
him a magnificent parrot, with an enor- 
mous beak, red plumage, and blue feath- 
ers in the wings and tail. The bottom 
of these two cages served as trunks, and 
contained the wardrobe of the travellers. 
The head of the family, with his wife 
mounted behind him, kept his eye on 
the movements of the turbulent house- 
hold. An enormous parasol protected 
the couple from the furious heat of the 
sun. A dog that followed on foot made 
up the escort. 

I stopped to let the caravan pass by, 
for it is almost impossible to travel two 
abreast in the paths of the American 
forests. As the monkey passed by me 
he caught a glimpse of some biscuits 
(rosea) in my wide boots, where, like all 
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travellers in the wilderness, I kept my 
provisions ; and, stretching his arms 
through the bars of his cage, dexter- 
ously secured two of them. His com- 
panion, thinking one would suffice for 
him, attempted to pull the other from 
his hands for his own benefit. The 
quadrumana, little familiar with evan- 
gelical doctrines, defended his property 
by showing his teeth. The parrot, per- 
ceiving with his large restless eye that 
his neighbors were having a feast, also 
desired his share, and began screeching 
and flapping his wings to attract atten- 
tion. Either from fear or temptation the 
other child commenced to cry, and the 
disorder became supreme. I was obliged 
to put an end to the tumult to alight and 
distribute all my biscuit. 

‘He gente pequena,’ (these are small 
people,) said my guide, after we had 
passed on a little. 

‘How do you know that ?’ 

*O senhor! there is no mistaking 
them. If they were rich people they 
would take with them a great many 
slaves and mules as an escort; and they 
would not: let their children suffer with 
hunger, as well as those poor animals 
which they had better left to God’s care 
in the forest; and you would not have 
been robbed by that rascal of a monkey.’ 


TRANSPORTING INVALIDS. 


When a senhora cannot bear horse- 
back riding, other expedients are resort- 
ed to. Sometimes recourse is had to a 
cart drawn by six pairs of cattle, and 
sometimes a litter is used, borne by two 
mules, one of which, harnessed in the 
usual way, goes in advance; while the 
other, which is behind, almost touches 
the senhora’s back with his head. But 
as the holes in the roads make jolting 
inevitable, it is preferred, when a sick 
person is to be transported, to make use 
of a hammock suspended to a strong 
pole, which two robust negroes carry 
upon their shoulders. If the journey 
is a long one, the litter is accompanied 
by a squad of slaves, who relieve each 
other. 
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CARD-PLAYING. 

The creole frequently goes to play 
cards with his neighbor, under the pre- 
text of making a visit. Play is the 
dominant passion of the South-Ameri- 
cans. Gaming often absorbs their in- 
comes, to the great detriment of the 
roads, canals, railroads, and, in a word, 
the prosperity of the country. 


LOTTERIES——-THE BILHETEIRO. 


One of the varieties of gaming is the 
lottery—that leprosy bequeathed to the 
New World by the conguistadores, and 
which is represented by the bdilheteiro. 

The bdilheteiro, or ticket-dealer, is a 
young man; in fact, only a young man 
would be equal to the exigencies of such 
an arduous vocation. As soon as a lot- 
tery is organized; the bilheteiro mounts 
his horse, and travels by night and day, 
in summer and. winter, supporting the 
fiery rays of the sun and the glacial chill 
of a pouring rain in the same day’s 
travel, and scarcely halts for several 
consecutive weeks, except for a few min- 
utes to offer his tickets and refresh him- 
self with a little rice or feijdo. It might 
be said that.a good share of the money 
of the country is swallowed up in his 
portfolio. When he appears at the door 
of a house, all press around him as if 
he were the dispenser of good fortune. 
They inquire the name of the lucky win- 
ner in the last lottery, and hasten to se- 
cure new tickets. These being exhaust- 
ed, he returns to the town, draws the 
lottery, and forthwith sets out upon a 
new expedition. Such a life wears him 
out rapidly. He dies at a premature 
age, racked with rheumatic pains, his 
legs tormented by elephantiasis, too 
frequently the result of his excessive 
fatigues and disregard of the laws of 
health. The believers in retribution on 
earth might see in this early death the 
just punishment of the bilheteiro’s mis- 
deeds, who keeps open a veritable moral 
ulcer in the country ; but his career, to 
speak the truth, does not always end so 
sadly. Traversing all the estates for 
Sifty leagues around, he takes note, in 
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passing, of the rich mulatto women and 
of the widows of a certain age, who can- 
not pretend to the noble heirs of the 
Jazendeiros. He selects the one who 
seems best adapted to him, endeavors 
to captivate her by attractive manners, 
gives up his profession as soon as he is 
married, and becomes a planter. Un- 
fortunately for him, his marriage is also 
a lottery, the tickets of which are much 
contested for. 


THE FEITOR. 


In spite of the vigilance of the master, 
a plantation, whatever its importance, 
could not subsist, were it not for a per- 
sonage whose title we have already fre- 
quently mentioned — the feitor. The 
feitor is the confidential man of the fa- 
zendeiro, and the terror of the slave. A 
hybrid being, he reminds one, at the 
same time, of an adjutant of barracks 
and the guard of a prison-gang. Spring- 
ing from the conquistador and the negro, 
he has inherited the ferocity of the one 
and the animality of the other. Hence 
he performs hi& duties with a quiet con- 
science and without remorse. At the 
first light of day he sounds the reveille, 
calls the roll of the men, and takes them 
to their work. He has for lieutenant 
another mulatto, darker than himself, 
who oversees the slaves in his absence, 
and performs the part of executioner 
when a negro has rendered himself 
amenable to disciplinary punishment. 
A long whip in his hand, and a large 
wooden rod in his belt, are the insignia 
of his position. While he supervises the 
work, the feitor mounts a horse, visits 
the other plantations, returns and makes 
his report to the fazendeiro. After break- 
fast he goes back to the fields to ste that 
every thing is in order, and reposes be- 
neath a rancho when the sun is too hot, 
and his duty does not call him elsewhere. 
If the day seems to pass away too slow- 
ly, he returns to the field, casts a wild 
eye around on the black herd, whose 
forms are relieved by labor and perspira- 
tion, beckons to a woman who attracts 
his attention, and again retires to the 
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rantho. The interview is short; the 
slave is an especial instrument of labor, 
and the whims of the feitor must not 
turn to the detriment of his master. At 
nightfall he gives the signal for return, 
calls the roll again, reconducts the ne- 
groes to the habitation, and goes to make 
his nightly report. 

This thankless duty is poorly paid for; 
but many of the feitors prefer their po- 
sition to that of judge of the district, or 
comarca, so skilful are they in rounding 
out their income by petty industries, as 
simple as they are lucrative. 


THE VENDA, 


The first and most reliable of all is 
the venda, in which are kept tobacco, 
pipes, cachaca, carne seca, bacalhio, 
(dried codfish,) and, in a word, all the 
petty articles that please the African 
appetite. Maize is also kept for travel- 
lers, and variegated fabrics for the ne- 
gresses. It is hither that slaves and 
freedmen fesort, in their leisure mo- 
ments, to refresh their spirits and re- 
count the news of the day. The busi- 
ness is done on the cash system, which 
prevents any chance of loss. When the 
negro has no money, (dinheiro,) the 
feitor takes coffee or maize in exchange, 
which are supposed to be the fruit of 
each Sunday’s labor, which the slave 
performs in his little patch on his own 
account ; but this meagre weekly labor, 
being inadequate to supply the daily 
thirst for cachaga, it often happens that 
the coffee brought hither came from the 
storehouse of the fazendeiro. The feitor, 
like a man who knows his business, and 
would make himself worthy of his mas- 
ter’s confidence, darkens his countenance 
on seeing the suspicious articles arrive, 
and threatens the slave with the lash 
(chicote) and the master’s displeasure, 
unless he tells the truth. In the pres- 
ence of the inquisitive glance, the unex- 
pected questions, and at the sight of 
the thongs that menace his back, the 
poor wretch’s countenance falls, and he 
drops upon his knees, confesses his theft, 
and, with joined hands, beseeches his 
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overseer, with inimitable groans, not to 
disgrace him with the senhor, and to 
keep the coffee as the price of his silence. 
While the negro is improvising, in this 
posture, his pathetic appeals, the feitor 
steps to the sack, all the while repeating 
his threats, lifts it two or three times, as 
if to take it to the fazendeiro, and, hav- 
ing assured himself that it is conscien- 
tiously filled, suddenly recollects that 
he will shortly need all his strong men 
to make a road through the forest, and 
that it is not a good time to inflict the 
bastinado, the almost certain result of 
which would be to send the sufferer to 
the infirmary for several days till his 
shoulders got well. He therefore prom- 
ises the negro to keep silent under these 
considerations, hands him back the emp- 
ty sack, and gives him a glass of liquor, 
before he goes away, to show his liber- 
ality. 


THE ART OF MAKING A FORTUNE, 


Not content with the profit he derives 
from the venda, the feitor also raises 
hogs, fowls, and especially young mules, 
which he has trained by his assistants, 
and which he afterwards sells to the 
fazendeiros of the neighborhood, or to 
passing travellers, who have left their 
own among the precipices of the roads. 
With time so well occupied, and the so- 
briety inherent among th@ creoles, he 
rapidly accumulates a snug sum, and 
some fine day he sends in his resigna- 
tion as feitor. The next day he sets out 
in search of slaves and land for sale, 
buying as soon as he is suited, and be- 
comes fazendeiro in his turn. Some- 
times he attains the dignity of commen- 
dador, the object of ambition of every 
Portuguese. 


FAITHLESS HERDSMEN. 


I have said that, in the large fazendas, 
there were various pastos, or pastures, 
for cattle, sheep, and hogs, near the 
habitation. To each of these sections is 
attached a man of color or confidential 
negro ; but if the vigilance of the master 
is relaxed, most of these guardians think 
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more of selling the mules, which they 
rear on their own account, to travellers 
and the small proprietors of the neigh- 
borhood, than they do of performing 
their duty; and not unfrequently they 
confide the herds to their children, the 
better to attend to their own specula- 
tions. The latter, caring more to bathe 
themselves, or take their ease, than to 
guard the animals, leave them to the 
care of the dogs, which last, in turn, 
find it more agreeable to lie in the shade 
of the trees. In the mean time cattle, 
hogs, and sheep stray where chance or 
their caprice leads them in these bound- 
less pastures, falling down the precipices, 
getting lost in the forests, or slily stolen 
by the neighbors; and by and by the 
fazendeiro, upon reviewing his herds, is 
astonished to find them diminished by 
one half. On questioning the keeper in 
regard to the matter, the response in- 
variably is, ‘He peste,’ ‘he onca,’ ‘he 
cobra’ —it is disease, it is the jaguars, 
it is the snakes — according to the alti- 
tude of the country, the season, the 
nature of the pasturage, etc. 


THE VIRTUES OF SAINT ANTHONY. 


It must be said, however, that theft is 
rare among the free classes, either from 
a remnant of the Portuguese sense of 
honor, or from the fertility of the soil, 
which seems of itself to supply every 
need. But it is not so with the slave. 
Deprived of every thing, having some- 
times barely sufficient to nourish him, 
he lays his hands upon every thing with- 
in his reach. He ordinarily chooses the 
night-time for his excursions. Hence 
every proprietor looks upon his negroes 
as so many thieves. Knowing that his 
own vigilance and that of his feitor are 
often insufficient, he provides a few ex- 
tra tapers, and charges his patron saint 
with the guardianship of his estates. 
This honor generally falls to the lot of 
Saint Anthony, the most venerated saint 
of Brazil. Saint Anthony, too, is be- 
lieved, throughout South-America, to 
protect the plantations through the 
stormy seasons. The swine-herds, who 
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are very numerous in some provinces, 
overwhelm him with responsibilities. 
What wonder that a roguish negro 
should sometimes succeed in eluding 
the vigilance of a saint with so much 
on his hands! The planter, however, 
continues to burn tapers for him, not- 
withstanding these little neglects, satis- 
fied that the evil which escapes is not an 
hundredth part of that which he pre- 
vents. 


THE SORCERER. 


If, however, the thefts grow too bold, 
or are renewed, other expedients are re- 
sorted to. In the first place, an attempt 
is made to find out the guilty party, in 
order to watch him more closely, and 
give him the bastinado. But if the 
suspected slave is a cunning old negro, 
it is necessary to resort to supernatural 
means. The sorcerer, or feiticeiro, of 
the neighborhood is then applied to. It 
is ordinarily a former slave, who has be- 
come free, or a half savage, half civil- 
ized Indian, who exercises this lucrative 
profession. During my sojourn in Bra- 
zil, a fazendeiro of the province of Mi- 
nas perceived one morning that his herd 
of hogs had diminished considerably. 
Suspecting the negroes, he set a watch 
during the night, but without success. 
Not knowing what to do, he called to 
his assistance an old negro, formerly his 
slave, who possessed great renown for 
sorcery in the neighborhood. His strange 
aspect was in perfect harmony with his 
profession. Having recovered from a 
disease that. had destroyed his skin in 
many places, the surface of his body 
presented only a succession of alternate 


black and white patches. He might be 


compared to a monkey disguised as a 
jaguar, which probably explains the 
surname of Onga (jaguar) that he bore 
in that, region. 

‘Hear me, Onga,’ said his former mas- 
ter; ‘if you are really a feiticeiro, as 
they say, find out who steals my hogs. 
I know you love cachaga, and if you de- 
tect the thief I will give you enough to 
last a year. If you do not find him out 
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prepare to leave my estates at once, 
and go to exercise your craft elsewhere.’ 

‘Never fear, senhor,’ answered the 
sorcerer, tranquilly. ‘Onca never seeks 
in vain; but in order to better recog- 
nize the thief, it would be well for me 
first to see the slaves of the plantation, 
and I would like you, senhor, to send for 
me when they have returned from la- 
bor.’ 

This reply had a good effect, and re- 
assured the fazendeiro, however skepti- 
cal he might have been in regard to ma- 
gic. An hour later, the feitor, having 
received instructions, brought the slaves 
into the court-yard. As soon as they 
were assembled, the senhor sent for the 
sorcerer. As I was temporarily stop- 
ping at the fazenda, I stepped to the 
side of my host, in order to lose noth- 
ing of the spectacle. 

At the sight of Onga, the negroes, 
aware of his terrible reputation, knew 
that some high question of justice was 
to be determined, and began to tremble 
in every limb. The magician silently 
passed along the ranks, stopping before 
each slave, and gazing at him several 
seconds with his large wild glassy eye. 
It was like a serpent fascinating his vic- 
tim. His inspection being ended, he re- 
turned to the fazendeiro, who watched 
him step by step. 

‘Senhor, it is not easy to detect at 
first glance the ladrdo you seek, for 
your negroes all look to me like thieves, 
and I believe that several of them were 
concerned in stealing your hogs; but I 
will give you a sure means of discover- 
ing them.’ 

Here the feiticeiro broke off, and the 
conversation was carried on in a low 
voice, and nobody at first knew what 
means he was proposing. I was not 
long in finding out, however, by what 
strange process of torture the sorcerer 
was to bring the negroes to a more or 
less sincere confession. Violent purga- 
tives were to produce effects formerly 
obtained by instruments of the Inquisi- 
tion. Unfortunately, the feitor misun- 


derstood the sorcerer’s instructions, and 
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exceeded the dose. Writhing in convul- 
sions, the negroes, to obtain the potion 
that was to calm their sufferings, vainly 
protested that they would make more 
complete revelations. Their agony was 
not relieved; and the frightened feitor 
sought the medical knowledge which he 
supposed I possessed as a traveller, to 
arrest the too rapid progress of actual 
poisoning. I did not see how I could 
improvise a remedy for all these people, 
far away from any assistance. I knew 
of nothing but the white of eggs as an 
antidote to poison; and how was I to 
find eggs on a coffee plantation? I 
made known my embarrassment to the 
feitor. 

‘Oh! if eggs are all that is wanted we 
are safe!’ he instantly cried. ‘Jacares, 
lagartos, tartarugas and passarinhos are 
not lacking here.’ 

And running, with his assistants, to 
the sand and bushes on the shore, he 
collected in a few moments a prodigious 
number of the eggs of alligators, lizards, 
tortoises, and birds, and we very soon 
began to administer to the perishing ne- 
groes the beaten whites of eggs, which 
I directed to be alternated with warm 
water. After the first vomiting the pains 
grew less excruciating and the symp- 
toms lessalarming. Reissured as tothe 
safety of his men, the feitor returned to 
his purpose, and resolved to profit by 
the distress of his patients, to draw out 
their secret. Turning toward the ne- 
gresses who performed the duties of 
nurses, he enjoined them not to admin- 

ister any more of the draught except to 
those who made a confession. The 
spectacle now changed from the tragic 
to the burlesque. 

‘Senhor, a little more of the medicine, 
or I shall die!’ screeched a negro, cov- 
ered with foam and saliva. 

‘So, it is you, Cadrdo,’ answered the 
feitor, in a voice of thunder. ‘Tell me 
all you have stolen, or I will let you die 
like a dog.’ 

‘I only stole the pitargas (a small, 
slightly acid red fruit) out of the gar- 
den, and then I wasn’t alone; my 
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brother stole more than I did. A little 
medicine, if you please.’ 

‘You have not to!d me all?’ 

‘I stole, too, with my companion An- 
tonio, half an arrobe of carne seca, the 
last time I went with the tropeiros, (con- 
ductors of caravans,) but that was a 
long time ago. A little of the remedy, 
senhor, or I shall die!’ 

‘And the leitdes, (young pigs,) you 
say nothing about them, inferno /’ 

‘The leitdes, senhor; it was not I, it 
was my neighbor, Coelho, who gave me 
a piece.’ 

‘Ah! it was you who stole the sen- 
hor’s Jleitdes,’ instantly thundered the 
feitor, turning to ancther sufferer. ‘And 
how many did you take? Tell me with- 
out a single lie, if you do not want a 
hundred lashes instead of the medi- 
cine.’ 

‘Senhor, I never stole any but once ; 
it was my companion Januario and his 
brother who stole all the rest.’ 

Oncga had spoken the truth. The 
thieves were many, and he had the ta- 
lent to make them confess their crime. 
He came the next day, with a proud air, 
to claim his supply of cachaga. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 
THE FAZENDEIRO AND HIS DEPENDENTS. 


Notwithstanding the cares of the 
plantation, the diversions of the chase, 
and the flow of strangers traversing the 
plantations, life is here quite monotonous. 
Hence, the occasion of a marriage, a 
birth, or any other family festival, is 
eagerly seized upon as a time for rejoic- 
ing. One day, finding myself on a rich 
plantation in the province of Minas, I 
was invited, by the head of the house, 
to be present at his anniversary, which 
was to be celebrated the next day. He 
was a grand old man, still active and in- 
ured to fatigue. After showing me the 
various buildings on his estate, he 
took me into the garden back of the 
mansion, where we seated ourselves 
upon a bench in the shadow of a thick 
cluster of young trees, and I soon be- 
came interested in his conversation. 
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‘You see, senhor,’ said he to me, ‘all 
these buildings and plantations. Forty 
years ago there was nothing here but 
forests, as ancient as the world. It was 
I who cut the first tree and planted the 
first foot of coffee. I came here alone. 
The first few years were rude. I took my 
harvests to town myself like a simple tro- 
petro, and got slaves in exchange. Those 
were good times. I could get a strong 
robust negro for two hundred milreis, 
($100,) while at present one has to pay 
two or three contos of reis.* 

The number of hands increased each 
year, and my crops also increased, and [ 
now make, taking one year with another, 
two hundred contos of reis, ($100,000.) 
Moreover, my slaves are well fed and 
well treated ; but they know they must 
work, and that I never joke on that sub- 
ject. Hence they obey me on the first 
signal. Would you like an example? 
‘Antonio! Antonio! here!’ he cried in 
a stentorian voice, to a negro who was 
hoeing a field of maize at the extremity 
of the garden. 

At the first sound of that redoubtable 
voice, the poor wretch dropped his spade 
that he might move more quickly, and 
ran toward us. But at every step the 
plants entangled his legs, which labor 
and years had deprived of elasticity. 

‘ Ac& ladrdo !” (here, you thief!) re- 
peated his master in a still severer voice 
and with more imperative gestures ; and, 
continuing in this tone, he exhausted on 
his poor slave all the imprecations of the 
Portuguese dictionary, so rich in epi- 
thets applied to the black man. It was 
enough to petrify a negro endowed with 
the most Christian resignation. 

Thinking his last hour had come, An- 
tonio took refuge behind me, uttering 
heart-rending exclamations. 

‘ Senhor !—bencdo! (bengdiction !)— 
Jesus Christo !—nhonor ! (my dear sir !) 
—perdido! (I am lost !)—nossa Senho- 
ra!’ (Holy Virgin !) ete. 

His scarcely articulate ejaculations 
were accompanied with contortions no 


* The conto of reis is equal to about $500. 
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less painful. Although his words were 
unintelligible, I knew, by his gestures, 
that he was beseeching me to apadrin- 
har, or ask his pardon. 

‘ Apadrinhar a scoundrel like you?’ 
interrupted the fazendeiro. ‘ Where are 
your legs, you old sot? Must I whip 
your skin off to teach you to move? 
Leave instantly, or I will flay you alive! 
And remember, that if this gentleman 
had not asked your pardon, within an 
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hour the vultures would have been pick- 
ing your bones!’ 

‘ Si, Senhor,’ ejaculated the trembling 
wretch ; and getting upon his feet, and 
recovering his breath, he set off with all 
the speed that his fear of becoming food 
for vultures could give him. 

‘You see, senhor,’ said my host, with 
an air of triumph, ‘ how my slaves fear 
me. I am none the harsher for that, 
but I want them to obey me.’ 


hands in a way immaterial to relate, I at first proposed to correct and revise so as to remove its more glar- 
ing errors in spelling and grammatical construction ; but have finally decided that her coarse idioms and 


incorrect diction furnish a more appropriate garb for 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


THE CAPTING DID A WOOIN’ COME. 


To begin at the beginnin’, I might as 
well tell you who I be, as ’t an’t noways 
likely you’ ll ever git the information no 
other way. I was bdung up out in the 
country, purty fur out, too, in pint of 
fact. Novy Scoshy was the native 
shore where I fust see the light. I 
can’t brag much on the score of learnin’, 
for there was sech a slew of us that 
mother let us run wild till we was big 
enough to help her, and then she taught 
us to bake, and brew, and spin, and 
stew, as every decent gal ought that ever 
calcilates torulearoost of herown. Book 
learnin’ is what I never did take to, but 
the common-sense kind of learnin’, that a 
body picks up most anyhow, always come 
purty handy to me; nota gal in town 
could git ahead of me at a quiltin’-party, 
an apple-parin’, or a huskin’-bee — all 

Yankee inventions, brung among us by 
them Flinders’s younkstirs, that come 
from Biddyferd, staid jest long enough 
to git growed up, an’ then cut sticks for 
parts unknown, leavin’ their poor mother 


refined phraseology could do, With this hint, I hereby submit the following.] 





her homely experiences than the most delicate and 


to fret her heart into shoe-strings about 
them at her laysure. Wal, I grew up to be 
a strong, bucksum lass of twenty—spite- 
ful folks said I’d been up to twenty-five 
an’ had to turn round an’ come down a 
step a year to reach that age; but I 
scorn to mention sech an imperdent in- 
sinnyvation —as ready with my tongue 
as with my hand, and whoever under- 
took to put upon me got as good as they 
sent, if not the wust on’t — not that I 
was very sharp-spoken commonly, only 
if any body begun to sarce me I liked 
to show that I could give tit for tat with 
the best on ’em. 

One day, when I’d got the churnin’ 
done, the cheese-curd sot, an’ all the 
chores out of the way, I jest put on my 
sun-bonnit an’ run over to the Widder 
Flinders’s, and there in her kitching 
corner sot a great spindle-shanked, lan- 
tern-jawed chap, that up an’ made a 
bow, a sort of a snappin’ jerk of the 
head, sech as a dancin’-jack hung on 
wires would be apt to acknowledge a 
sallytation with, when the widder intro- 
duced him as Capting Gehossyfat Flin- 

ders, a neffew jest from sea. 
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‘Your most obedient,’ says he, an’ 
down he flopped agin onto the settle. 

I thought of all the gawkeys I ever 
did come across he was the gawkiest. 
Sech a dummy ; he never once opened 
his lips agin the whole time I was there, 
only to say, ‘scat, you jade’—not to me, 
but to the cat, that had n’t done nothin’, 
only took a mouthful of feathers off one 
side of a hook-billed, lop-winged bird, 
that was roostin’ on one arm of the set- 
tle an’ screechin’ like a file on a saw- 
tooth as often as poor kitty laid a paw 
on it. 

Purty soon I begun to see ’t wan’t all 
play puss was up to. All of a sudding, 
she lit on the ugly little screech-owl 
that the Capting called ‘Poor Poll,’ 
tooth an’ nail, an’, O my heyes! how the 
feathers flew. Didn’t puss fly, too ! — 
out at the winder. And the poor dam- 
idged burd, screekin’ like a rusty door- 
hinge, was stuck up on to the back of 
the settle out of harm’s way. 

*My poor cat!’ says the widder, run- 
nin’ out and pickin’ up the treacherous 
Grimalkin ; ‘you’ve e’ena’most broke 
the critter’s head.’ 

‘Served her right,’ says the Capting; 
‘if she don’t mind her eye she’ll ketch 
a gudgeon, I tell you.’ 

I’d no idee the chap had so much 
spunk, an’ I jest cast a sheep’s eye at 
him; but he was so all-fired homely, 
that I was determined not to ventur an- 
other look. When I got up to go, up he 
got too; and when I went out, he tagged 
after me. I walked slow, an’ he walked 
slow; then I tried walkin’ fast, an’ he 
tried the same. 

‘Some folks can’t take a hint, I 
snapped out. 

‘Sho, though,’ says he, walkin’ right 
strait along as though nothin’ had hap- 
pened ; ‘seems kind o’ soshubble like 
to hear a woman’s voice after my long 
sea-vyge.’ 

I shot up like a snappin’ turkle, 
determined he should n’t git another 
word ont of this child. He gawked 
strait in my face till I got out of all pa- 
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tience, and asked him how he liked the 
looks. 

‘Nothin’ to brag on,’ says he; ‘but 
then you are crank as a school-marm, 
an’ I can put up with a good deal in the 
way of looks, if it’s only made up for 
by the true blue-nose grit.’ 

‘Must be used to puttin’ up with that 
sort o’ thing,’ says I, ‘if you ever git a 
peek at your own old mug in a lookin’- 
glass.’ 

‘Golly!’ says he, rubbin’ his hands, 
‘there ’s good spunk for ye.’ 

‘I’m tired o’ company,’ says I, ‘an’ 
would ruther have the path to myself.’ 

‘Sorry you can’t be obligated in that 
line,’ says he; ‘ but 1 an’t tired o’ my 
company, an’ han’t no idee of givin’ it 
up SO easy.’, 

‘Then you are bent upon stayin’ 
where you an’t wanted,’ says I. 

‘Guessed right the fust time,’ says 
he, as cool as a cowcumber. 

I could n’t help givin’ ’im a look, an’ 
thinkin’ he really was some punkins to 
hold higown so stiddy. 

‘Luddy massy!’ says I, ‘what in 
nater possesses ye?’ for I really did 
think the sarcy old salt had gone crazy, 
when he jest up an’ grabbed me by the 
waste, an’ pitched me over the wall in 
no time, right strait into a brier-bush, 
that nigh about scratched my eyes out. 
The minit I clawed out of it, I up fist to 
give the unmannerly toad a good bat in 
the face ; but when I looked where. he 
was, he wan’t there. Over in the road 
he stood, a facin’ the gray colt that 
father had been breakin’ all day, which 
was coming toward him, with the wag- 
gun-thills flyin’ over its back, upon the 
dead run. I didn’t want to stand still 
an’ see a feller-creetur slew outright, 
under my very nose, so I screamed at 
him, at the top of my voice, to git out of 
the way if he didn’t want to get killed 
on the spot. He never stirred a peg, 
an’ the fust I knew, the gray raired on 
its hind-legs, an’ there was the Cap- 
ting, jerked all manner of ways at the 
end of the bridle-rain. Little drops of 
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cold water started out thick as spatter 
all over my face. I climb back over the 
fence, without mindin’ the prickers I 
got my hands full on, though I was so 
afraid ‘of the colt, with his nose all 
a-slam, an’ his eyes half out of his head, 
that I did n't know what to do with my- 
self when I got there, an’ had a good 
mind to git back agin. 

‘Do let the gray colt alone,’ says I, 
‘before you git your arm yanked out 0’ 
jint or git trod under foot altogether.’ 

He never opened his head, but reached 
up and kept pattin’ the gray on the 
neck till he got it down on to its fore- 
feet, though I didn’t dare to ventur 
nigh, for it was all of a shake, with a 
shine in its eyes that looked as though 
it would n’t take much to méke it leap 
over the Capting’s head an’ be off agin. 

‘If you are bent on stayin’ here an’ 
reskin’ neck an’ limb, I’m not goin’ to 
stay and be witness to any such catstro- 
phy,’ says I; ‘I’m goin’ home.’ 

‘Thank you,’ says he, ‘for your kind 
interest in my behalf; but you need n’t 
worry on my account, there really isn’t 
the least occasion.’ 

‘Worry on your account! never 
dreamed of such a thing,’ I all but said ; 
but something stopped the words on my 
tongue ; I don’t know whether it was be- 
cause he chucked me over the wall out of 
harm’s way, an’ I didn’t think it quite 
fair to pay that good turn with sarce, 
or whether it was that he looked so bold 
and resolute curbing the colt that he 
did n’t seem exactly the sort of man to 
poke fun at—at any rate, I held my 
peace an’ started for home, ruther slow- 
er, perhaps, than I walked when I fust 
started from the widder’s, I hadn't 
gone fur, when I heard him runnin’ to 
ketch up with me. Nothin’ would have 
tempted me to turn round. 

‘Your father come up and took the 
colt,’ says he. 

‘Lucky for you that he did,’ says I, 
‘or you might have been amongst the 
halt and the maimed by this time.’ 

We walked on, an’ I could n’t think of 
a single thing to say. 
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‘Sorry,’ says he, ‘that I pitched ye 
into that scratchy brier-bush ; but I had 
sech sudding warning that I could n’t 
stop to mince matters.’ 

* No consequence,’ says I. 

‘Yis, it is of some consequence, too,’ 
says he, ‘if you are hurt;’ an’ he jest 
drew his hand across my cheek, more 
soft-like than I should have supposed 
sech a big, bony palm could have been 
drawed across any thing, and showed 
me the blood he had wiped off my face. 

I colored up red as fire, to see what a 
fuss he made about sech a trifle, an’ 
redder still when I see he was lookin’ 
strait at me, an’ must think I was. sech 
aninny. I was glad when I got home, 
I felt so awk’ard. He never waited for 
an invitation, but follered me right strait 
into the house. I sot him a chair, an’ 
says I: ‘I’ve got a few chores to attend 
to, but I’ll send down sister Dianthy, 
who has a great knack with her tongue, 
and don’t never say sharp things 
nuther.’ 

He mumbled somethin’ that sounded 
like, ‘ Hang Dianthy ; who cares a hooter 
about her.’ 

Now, Dianthy had always been ac- 
counted the beauty and the scollard of 
the family, though she never could be- 
gin to hold a candle to me in the way of 
bakin’ an’ brewin’. 

After I’d left ’em to themselves in the 
yaller room for a while, I went aw 
peeked in through the key-hole. She 
was doin’ her best to be soshubble, but 
the Capting seemed to be a goin’ through 
a fit of the dumps. Missed a figger this 
time, thinks I to myself. 

Purty soon she come out dretfully 
out o’ sorts, an’ says she, for she could 
be as short as pie-crust when there 
wan’t no company about: ‘ The biggest 
mutton-chops I ever did come across ; 
never minded a word I was saying, till 
he come out of a long brown study, an’ 

then up he jumps, an’ says he: ‘If I 
an’t goin’ to see the spunky one any 
more, it’s high time I was making 
tracts.’’ 
‘Dummy,’ says I, ‘can’t say boo to 
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a goose ;’ but my conscience gin me a 
twinge as I remembered how kind he’d 
been to pitch me into the bramble- 
bushes, an’ I kept feelin’ worse and 
worse about it, the more I thought it 
over. At last, to git the whole matter 
out of my head, I made up my mind 
that his acquaintance, thus far, had been 
more plague than profit, an’ that it had 
got to be docked right strait off, the 
sooner the better, an’ that when he laid 
eyes on me agin it would be after that. 
I kep’ a resolvin’ this over an’ over in 
my mind till I thought to goodness I 
should n’t have got a wink of sleep all 
night. 

I had my arms up to the elbow, next 
mornin’, in the brown-bread trough, 
when what should I hear but the Cap- 
ting’s voice at the front-door, inquiring 
for Miss Spunky, as he had the brass to 
call me. 

Sister Sally come out and offered to 
finish mixing the dough, if I wanted to 
go in and see him; but I told her that 
it was unpossible, an’ that I’d ruther 
not; besides, and more than that, I 
would n’t go, an’ she was welcome to 
tell him so. 

Off she went, and purty quick back 
she come, bringin’ word from the Cap- 
ting that he’d jest as lives come right 
out into the kitching where I was to 
work, and would n’t hender me the least 
mite. 

‘Do go and git red on ’im somehow,’ 
says I; ‘I wish to massy the chap 
would clear out.’ 

‘Should n’t think you was so overrun 
with sparks as to be so awful crank 
with ’em,’ says she. 

‘I’ve had two to your one,’ says I, 
‘so you can’t twit me of havin’ come off 
as bad as you have.’ 

‘Never heard of but jest one feller,’ 
says she, ‘that had the least bit of a 
hankering after ye.’ 

‘What of that?’ says I; ‘I never 
heard of even one so much as castin’ 
sheep’s eyes at you, and one is twice as 
much as nothing at any rate.’ 

At that, Sally up an’ got mad; an’ 
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says she: ‘I’ve as good a mind as ever 
I had to eat, to march right strait in an’ 
tell him to look out or he ‘ll ketch a tar- 
tar, an’ jest the sort of lingo you ’ve been 
havin’ over.’ 

‘Go ahead,’ says I, ‘though as to 
ketchin’ a tartar, don’t worry; I never 
once dreamed of his being after you.’ 

She whanged out o’ the kitching be- 
fore I could say another word, and purty 
quick I heard the Capting’s boots go 
squeekin’ out o’ the entry. 

‘Good reddance,’ thinks I to myself; 
but to tell the plain truth, I an’t quite 
sure I was so glad to git red on ’im as I 
thought I was. I did think the feller 
had more spunk, thinks I; if he had 
been a little less chicken-hearted, there 
would ha’ been ten times the fun in 
circumventin’ him at last. Jest then a 
whiff o’ tobacker smoke come full in my 
face through the open winder I was 
standin’ beside on; an’ when I looked 
up, there sot the Capting, pipe in mouth, 
on a milkin’-stool, lookin’ as easy as old 
Tilly, and not one mite nor grain as 
though he’d the least idee of gittin’ the 
worst end of the bargin.’ 

‘The top of the mornin’ to ye,’ says 
he; ‘if I don’t disturb you, you don’t 
me.” 

‘Not at all,’ says I, as mild as new 
milk, though I was plannin’ all the 
while how to come up with him. I 
kep’ makin’ one excuse an’ another to 
git out of the kitching, so as to git him 
used to missin’ me a little while at a 
time; an’ when I thought he would n’t 
notice if I was a little longer away than 
common, I jest cut up-stairs, an’ grab- 
bin’ my calash, slipped out at the front- 
door, an’ made for the woods, not very 
far from the house, to hunt up the 
choke-cherries Sally had-been for some 
time wantin’ to make bounce on. Thinks 
I, if a gal of my age can’t run out for an 
hour or so, without being called to ac- 
count for it by the rest of the folks, I 
do think it is a pity ; at any rate, here’s 
who goes it. So off I started, an’ don’t 
you think, when I happened to turn my 
head, if there wa n’t that pesky Capting 
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a comin’ after me as fast as his two trot- 
sticks could possibly carry him. 

I did n’t make believe see him nor no- 
thin’, till I got a good oak-tree, with a 
parsle of bushes under it, between me 
an’ him, an’ then I cut stick, an’ cleared 
like a rigger, never stoppin’ till I brung 
up, all out o’ breath, in a clump of run- 
ners an’ hackmetacks, where I'd hid in 
playin’ hide-an’-coop, many’s the time, 
when I was a gal, an’ never got found 
out yit. If I didn’t fairly shake in my 
shoes when I begun to smell tobacker- 
smoke, an’ not so very fur off nuther. 
Should n’t I have felt about as cheap as 
a birch-broom to have been smoked out 
of my hiding-place, after I'd had my 
calash tore off o’ my head, an’ my hair 
nigh about twitched out by the roots, 
runnin’ under the young saplins, in 
gainin’ my harbor of refidge ? 

I kep’ still as long as I could stan’ it, 
an’ then I bent down a limb, without 
makin’ a scrap of noise, so as to gita 
peek outside ; an’ I’ll be hangedif there 
wa'n’t the Capting a settin’ on top of 
Butternut Rock, as we used to call it, 
with the queerest kind of a pair of spec- 
tacles screwed on to his nose, an’ starin’ 
every which way—lI guess I knew what 
after. Did n’t I laugh to see how down 
in the mouth he looked when he could n’t 
git a look at what he was lookin’ after ; 
but I begun to laugh out o’ ’tother side 
o’ my mouth, when I see what an un- 
conscionable length of time the feller 
meant to keep mein a place where I 
could n’t stan’ up strait if ’t was to save 
my life, nor set down nuther, nor so 
much as turn my head without a smart 
slap in the face from the hackmetacks. 
There he sot an’ sot an’sot, an’ there I 
stood an’ stood an’ stood, till I was sick 
as death of the whole affair, though I was 

bound not to give up before he did. 

Bym-bye, the horn blowed for the 
folks to come to dinner. Then Sally 
must come squawkin’ round the woods 
for me to come home. Ihope youdon’t 
take me for such a goose as to suppose I 
answered! The Capting got up, took a 


good long look every which way, then 
OL. LXIV. 
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scrambled down from his perch, an’ 
cleared out. I kep’ still as a mouse till 
he was out of hearin’; then, thinks I, 
now’s my time, an’ I was jest puttin’ 
back the branches to crawl out, when 
snap went a twig, an’if there wan’t that 
confurnel Capting a-climbin’ back on to 
the rock agin. Ruther cold comfort, 
though it was a comfort to think that if 
he made me go without my dinner, he 
had to lose his, to pay for it. If he 
didn’t have the grit to keep me there, 
half starved, to say nothin’ of bein’ bent 
half double, that whole blessed after- 
noon. It was pitch dark before I heard 
him go trampin’ off, snappin’ the dead 
twigs under his feet. When I got home 
1 found the folks, who had all been to 
supper, in a terrible pucker at my bein’ 
so long away. 

* What have you been up to all day?’ 
says father, sharp as a bodkin. 

‘Not much of any thing,’ says I, as 
sheepish as a fox caught with a goose 
round its neck. 

‘I see her a-goin’ to the woods this 
mornin’, with Capting Flinders almost 
tight at her heels,’ says the spiteful Di- 
authy ; ‘an’ the widder sent over here 
at.,noon-time to sce if he was here to 
dinner, but he was n’t.’ 

At that, father turns round to me as 
savage as a bear, an’ says he: 

‘I thought I'd brung my gals up to 
know how to behave themselves. Have 
you been skylarkin’ round all day 
with that new Philander o’ yourn ?’ 

‘I have n’t spoken to a single livin’ 
creetur sence I left the house,’ says I. 

‘Then what in natur took ye out into 
the woods at all?’ says he. 

‘I went to gather the choke-cherries 
Sally wanted to make bounce on,’ says I. 

‘Where be they ?’ says he, a-turnin’ 
up his nose at the empty baskit that 
hung on my arm. 

I thought I shouldn't be likely to 
mend matters by tryin’ to explain how 
I brung home my baskit as full.as I 
carried it; sol cut up-stairs, an’ staid 
there, hungry as I was, till father had 
gone to bed, when I stole down, an’ 
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treated myself to a good chunk of brown 
bread an’ a fair share of scraps; an’ if 
they didn’t taste good, I’m no judge. 
Of course I had to put up with a good 
deal of hectorin’ from my sister:, but I 
did n’t mind that, seein’ I'd had my own 
way, an’ come up with the Capting ; but 
the more I thowht that over, the 
more [| did n’t feel better abort it at all ; 
truth to tell, I felt considerably worse. 
Why, was more than I could tell; but 
I knew it had something to do with the 
Capting, an’ I was more resolveder than 
ever not to so muc’i as set eyes on him 
again. That’s how I fet for several 
days ; but when a whole week went by, 
without my seein’ on ’im, an’ I found he 
meant to let me carry out my plan at 
my laysure, I almost got sick of it, an’ 
would ruther have liked to see him jest 
for a minute or two, one more, to tell 
him that I didn’t think I had exactly 
done the handsome thing by him, an’ 
hoped he wouldn’t lay up any grudge 
agin me on that account. 

One day Polly an’ Sally an’ Dianthy 
went to stay all night with Aunt Phipps, 
who sent her old horse an’ shay after 
’em ; so, of course, I was chief covk and 
bottle-washer, for the younger gals went 
to school, an’, besides, hindered more’n 
they helped, when they was right round 
under foot. When I'd got the supper- 
dishes done up, I was so tuckered out 
that I went into ’tother room to rest 
myself awhile in the best patchwork 
rockin’-chair. I was just thinkin’ of the 
Capting, (don’t mention it,) when the 
gardin’-gate clicked, an’ there he was, 
sure enough. I'd been sort 0’ wantin’ 
to see him, jest once more, to make up, 
an’ not have him go off with a grudge 
agin me; but when I see him a standin’ 
there, in ‘propryee personknee,’ as a 
playright once writ, an’ thought what a 
goose I’d made of myself, skulkin’ under 
the hackmetacks all day, my face got 
red as a blister, an’ I could no more 
have faced him alone, nor half so much 
nuther, as I could a whole ridgiment of 
sogers. It didn’t take me more'n a sec- 
ond to make up my mind how to git red 
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of seein’ on him, all by myself. Out into 
the kitching I goes, an’ grabbed Nancy 
an’ Markus — one ten year old, tuther 
twelve—away from their porringers of 
treekle an’ mush, scrubbed their faces, 
nasty as rot—promised. him a new tail 
to his kite, an’ her a new rag-baby, 
made out of a cob, if they’d behave 
themselves, an’ not go to bed till I told 
’em to. They agreed to stan’ by me till 
I said the word ‘ Go;’ an’, with this re- 
enforcement, I let in the Capting, who 
was getting out of all manner of patience, 
a-hammerin’ away at the knocker. He 
was as civil to me as though nothin’ had 
happened; but did n’t seem to have much 
to say for himself, an’ was ruther gruff 
to the children, who kep’ their: silly 
clack agoin’, greatly to my relief. I 
could n’t think of a thing to say that 
did n’t sound flatter than dish-water, an’ 
begun to wish the chap would take him- 
self off. Nine o’clock struck, an’ he 
never budged an inch, though I heard 
father raking up the fire an’ locking 
the outer doors. The young ones 
begun to nod, an’ Markus snored right 
out; but I gin him a good shakin’, an’ 
put a stop to that fun. 

‘IT should think it was about time the 
young fry was abed,’ says the Capting, 
a-bitin’ off his words about as short as 
a snappin’-turkle its head when its tooken 
by sirprise. 

‘Nine o’clock is our usual bed-time,’ 
says I, as perlite as though butter 
would n’t melt in my mouth. 

He bit his lip an’ looked grumpy. 
Purty soon both 0’ the children begun 
to snore away, each one louder than 
t’other, an’ I graddywated the shakin’ I 
administered to each accordinly. For a 
spell, Markus kep’ his peepers wide open, 
a-starin’ at me with about as wide-awake 
a look as two burnt holes in a blanket ; 
an’ then sleep got the best end of the 
bargin, an’ he went to noddin’ agin. 
When I felt ob'igated to repeat the 
shakin’-up process, the young scape- 
grace got as fractious as a donkey, an’ 
kicked up in the harness, that is, kick- 


ed at me, an’ hit a chair, an’ after that 
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took to cuttin’ up like the very old boy. 
Fust he gin’ sech a tug at the snags of 
Nancy’s sorrel crop that there wan’t no 
danger of Mawfeeus—the god that them 
queer anteeks took a notion made folks go 
to sleep, ye know—lightin’ on her eye-leds 
agin’ in a hurry. I gin’ ’im a rousin’ 
box on the ears, of course, an’ that riz 
his dander so, he went a stompin’ out 
into the entry, an’ took to wanderin’ up- 
stairs an’ down Stairs, an’ bangin’ all the 
doors afterhim. That put me into a ter- 
rible fidyit, for I expected every minit 
father would beller out at ’im to be off 
to bed, so I run up an’ took ’im very 
lovinly by the ear, an’ led him down 
very gently (don’t know what the little 
shaver was takin’-on an’ twistin’ his 
mouth into sech a queer-lookin’ oh-h, 
about) an’ plumped him into a chair so 
easy that he never could have guessed 
what hurt him. 

‘Let me ketch you rackitin’ ’round 
in that way agin’, if you know what's 
good for yourself.’ 

‘I can't keep awake unless I keep 
stirrin’ round,’ says the horrid little 
puke, a-preparin’ to snivvle. 

My fingers fairly itched to git hold on 
him. 

‘What's the use of your keepin’ 
awake at all?’ says the Capting, lookin’ 
as though he wished the old Nick had 
the boy; an’ I half wished so my- 
self, if he would only have taken him 
without makin’ a rumpus about it; but 
of course when I’d made the young ones 
promise to set up as long as I wanted 
*em to, I could n’t see ’em go to sleep an’ 
run the risk of tumblin’ on to the floor 
an’ breakin’ their noses, any more than 
I could send ’em off to bed, an’ so puff 
the Capting up with the notion that I 
wanted to see him alone — which of 
course I didn’t. 

Markus blubbered a minit or so arter 
the Capting spoke, an’ then says he, 
with the tears streamin’ from his nose : 
‘Coz if I don’t keep ny eyes open, Tildy 
will keep a-payin’ onto me, an’ I don’t 
want to have my liver lights shooken out 
for nothin’.’ 
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‘Then why in thunder do n’t you start 
your stumps, an’ take yourself off to 
bed ?’ roars the Capting. 

‘Coz I shall lose the tail o’ my kite 
if I do,’ whimpers the confounded shal- 
ler-pate ; ‘for Tilly won’t make it for 
me until you are gone. How much 
longer be you a-goin’ to stay ?’ 

Was n’t that a stunner? Ketch me 
a-botherin’ about his kite-tail after that. 
The Capting never opened his face for a 
full minit, an’ when I cast my eyes his 
way, there was the same cold, hard look 
workin’ on his features that I had notic- 
ed the day he caught the gray colt. Ev- 
ery line of his face was set rigid as a 
pump-bolt, an’ [’'m sure every line in my 
heart was as tight-set too. I felt a great 
deal more like cryin’ than Markus did ; 
but then a boy can cry whenever he 
feels like it, an’ it isn’t always that a wo- 
man can. 

‘I’m very sorry,’ says the Capting, 
sober as death, ‘to have kept ye all up 
so late,’ an’ off he goes, without so much 
as offerin’ to shake hands with me. My 
heart felt as though there was a lump of 
lead tied to it. 

‘Is that a tear in your eye, Tilly?’ 
says Markus, lookin’ ever so wonderful. 

‘Do n’t bea greeny,’ says I, ‘ but just 
take your ear off to bed, if you don’t 
want my fingers hold on it agin’.’ 

He took the hint an’ started, Nancy 
taggin’ after. As true as I'm alive, I 
never felt so'worked up in all my born 
days; an’ fairly cried myself to sleep, 
though what in the name of common 
sense I was cryin’ about I can’t make 
out—can you? I’m sure I’d had my 
own way, an’ fairly got red of the feller, 
as I'd all along been tryin’ to do, an’ 
what more did I want? I asked my- 
self this question more than once, an’ 
it was easy enough to answer it; but it 
did n’t make me feel any better for all 
that. Sech a hard scald I never went 
through before. Did you ever dwell an 
dwell upon a thing till it worked itself 
into a perfect ringround in your head, 
an’ there was no sech thing as unworkin 
on’t? That was the sort of fix I found 
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myself in that night. My sky was all 
gray, an’ horrid streaky at that. 

It didn’t make me feel any better, 
nuther, to think of poor little Markus’s 
wet eyes, when I gin’ ’im that little love- 
pat on the ear. What had the younk- 
stir done worse than try the best way he 
knew how to keep himself awake, as I had 
bid him ; an’ further than that, told the 
honest livin’ truth about it ; which, hap- 
penin’ to go agin’ my grain, I went agin’ 
that, an’ did my best to put it down. My 
conscience did n’t do nothin’ but smite me 
all the time. 

‘ Good land,’ thinks I, as I turned over 
for the five hundredth time, ‘it’s bad 
enough to be mad at other folks, an’ 
that don’t pay; but to be mad at a 
body’s own self is worse than pizen, an’ 
no mistake. I was dreadful ashamed 
of myself, too, an’ that did n’t make me 
feel any better ; I was bound to tuck the 
whole blame o’ the matter onto some- 
body — no matter who — the fust one 
that come handy, so I but got off scot- 
free; an’ that fust one happened to be 
the Capting. Thinks I to myself, I nev- 
er, in all my life, did manidge to git in- 
to a horrid muss, but that there was, 
somehow or ’nuther, a feller mixed up 
in it; an’ if I want to go back to old 
times, an’ be chipper as a lark, as I used 
to was, when I let the fellers alone, an’ 
kep’ nonsense out o’ my pate, I must 
jest put my foot down, an’ let ’em alone 
now. Slep like a topin them good old 
times, an’ really had a very fair opinion 
of myself, before that Capting came pest- 
erin’ ’round, upsettin’ all my notions of 
matters an’ things, an’ keepin’ me layin’ 
awake o’ nights, an’ snivviin’ my eyes 
out for nothin’. I really thought, while 
he kep himself skarce, that I could hoe 
my row with the best on ’em; but 
sence he'd come sparkin’ round, if any 
body had called me a born goose, I 
could n’t bave had the face to deny it. 
*T was jest the same when that ninkum 
of a Ruebin Shadduck shinned up to me. 
His father was the Square, ye know, an’ 
Ruebin was clark in his store, an’ wore 
sech turn-down dickeys, an’ sech seals 
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to his watch-guard—none of your great 
overgrowed silver turnups, but a real 
bony jidy pinchbeck repeater — an’, to 
cap the apax, sech soft white hands, an’ 
sech tight pomatumed curls to his coal- 
black hair, that, of course, I took it as a 
great compliment when he fust began 
gallivantin’ me home from huskin’-bees, 
an’ the like. I must say, however, that 
all his dressin’-up, an’ his good looks into 
the bargain were as nothin’ compared to 
the fact that Marselly Smith an’ Patty 
Hooper had both sot their caps for him, 
an’ would have given all their old boots 
an’ shoes to ketch him. I thought it 
well worth my while to cut them out ; 
but before I got through with it, I found, 
to my cost, that that sort of cuttin’-out 
didn’t pay in the long run. 

The fust time he waited upon me was 
home from Deacon Sawyer’s quiltin’ 
party, an’, though he looked, with his 
shiney black eyes an’ Roman billhook 
of a nose, as though he knew enough to 
go in when it rained, [ll be hanged if 
he opened his lips all the way home, 
only to say ‘ very’ when I said ‘ quite a 
moon to night.’ 

The next place he carried me to, was 
to a molasses-candy party. Wal, when 
he come after me, he tied his horse to 
the old button-ball tree in front of 
father’s, an’ when we went out to git 
into the waggun, it bein’ pitch dark, an’ 
his wits, if he had any, havin’ gone a 
wool-gatherin’, in he gits, an’ leaves me 
to scrabble in the best way I could— 
was n't he mean, not to even offer me his 
hand? That wasn’t what I started to 
tell you, though. He forgot all about 
that his horse was tied to the button- 
wood, an’ paid away on to the animal, 
all fire an’ tow, till I thought the critter 
would have gone out of his skin. I got 
so worked up, at last, that I couldn't 
stan’ it, an’ went in an’ got the tin lan- 
tern, when the whole mistake was wreck- 
tyfide, an’ off we druv. When we got 
to the party, round he marches to the 
horse’s head, without even offeriu’ to 
help me out; an’ thinks I to myself, if 
you’ve a mind to be so ’fraid o’ your 
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strength, I should n’t wonder if I could 
cit out myself, no thanks to. nobody. 
So out I jumps, an’ if I did n’t light in 
the slimiest sort of a mud-puddle—both 
feet soppin’ wet, to say nothin’ of the 
pickits round the bottom of my best go- 
to-meetin’ pettycoat. Isnummy, thinks 
I to myself, a chap that’s so imperlite as 
to leave a poor damzil to git into such a 
scrape as this, all alone, need n’t think 
of steppin’ up to me, if he was son to 
forty’-leven Squares; for I would n’t 
take sech a puddin’-head to wipe my 
old shoes on. 

After we’d got through with pulling 
out the candy, an’ had eat up all the 
links of sweetness long drawed out, the 
man what played the base-vial for us 
Sundays struck up a hornspike, an’ we 
all went to cuttin’ pidgin’-wings, an’ all 
that sort of caper on the light fantastic 
toe—though I should judge that if the 
toes was light, some of the heels was 
purty heavy, reasoning from the rackit 
they kep’ up. 

I was so put out with Ruebin, for giv- 
in’ me sech a duckin’, that I would n’t 
give the sneak a chance to ask me to 
shassay with him, an’ when he see me 
a-dancin’ with that snook of a Bill Sykes, 
he got into the tantrums, an’ went off 
an’ sulked in a corner by himself. Bym- 
bye, I see Marselly Smith goin’ an’ mak- 
in’ a kerchy to him, an’ if he had made 
a bow back to her, I an’t sure but I 
should have made right up with him; 
but when he went whinin’ out that he’d 
‘brung Tildy Crane all the way to the 
party, an’ she had n’t danced a single fig- 
ger with him, I made up my mind, tight- 
er than ever, that the feller wa’ n’t wuth 
the salt of his porridge; an’ that when 
he ketched me keepin’ company with 
him agin, (he never did yit, though,) it 
would be a long time after that. When 
the party come to break up, Bill, the 
great noodle, up an’ asks if he can see 
me home. 

*Obleeged to ye,’ says I; ‘but I am 
otherwise provided for.’ 

Tm sure, I thought I was. I'd no 
idee of fibbin’, even in the white-lie 
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way ; but when I come to look for the 
provision I’d counted on, in the way of 
bein’ seen home, it was only to be found 
amongst the missin’. Only think, Bill 
and Ruebin had laid their heads togeth- 
er, an’ gone off in the waggun by them- 
selves, leavin’ me to pick my way home— 
two miles — an awful lonesome road 
through the woods, where I'd heard 
mother tell of bears an’ wolves lyin’ in 
wait for benighted stragglers. I fairly 
shook in my shoes—nothin’ but morock- 
er pumps on, nuther, an’ sech lots of 
mire an’ slosh to go through. I con- 
cluded Jordan was a hard road to travel ; 
but, as the only way to git over the 
quagmire was to go ahead, step by step, 
as circumstances best permitted, I made 
up my mind fully that the sooner I 
started, the better. I had as good a 
mind as ever I had to eat, to ask the 
Ameses if I couldn’t stay there all night ; 
but, you see, my dander was up at 
thought of the slight that had been put 
upon me, so I was bound to come up 
with it at all hazards. 

Thad n’t gone but a little ways, when 
I heard a couple of voices talking. I 
stopped to hark, of course. 

*She’s gin us both the mitten,’ says 
Ruebin—could n’t cheat me in his little 
squeak, if he was hid in the woods—‘ an’ 
if she do n’t git come up with, I'll lose 
my guess.’ 

*Let’s go home,’ says Bill; ‘I’m sick 
0 scootin’ round under these all-fired 
dribbly scratch-briers for nothin’; she 
danced with me, an’ I do n’t care a hoot- 
er for the gal, aside from that; I’ve got 
to tend the grain-mill in the mornin’, 
early, too, so I can’t be dumfuzzlin’ my 
time away in this stile; an’ if you an’t 
a mind to start, I’ve got Shank’s mare 
to trust to, at any rate, an’ here’s who 
goes it.’ 

‘Hold on a bit,’ says Ruebin ; ‘she 
han’t danced a single time with me, 
there’s the rub; she’s made me laugh 
out o’ the wrong side o’ my mouth, this 
whole blasted evenin’, deuce take the 
drab! She can’t go home no way but 
this, so I’ll stay an’ see her come up 
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with, if I don’t get a wink o’ sleep for a 
week.’ 

‘ Wal,’ says Bill, ‘if that’s your inten- 
tion, I've no idee of losin’ my sleep in 
any such wild-goose chase. There’s a 
plenty of gals you might git for the 
askin’; but if you’re reg’larlove-crack- 
ed, an’ bound to make a Jack of your- 
self after this one, go ahead, an’ be but- 
tered to you; I’m goin’ home;’ an’ off 
he stomped. 

I sot down on a rock, waitin’ for Rue- 
bin to cave in an’ cut stick, till I got the 
shakes so, with my poor soaked slippers, 
that I begun to be afraid of fever an’ ager, 
an’ cast about in my wits for some means 
of escape from the tight fix into which I 
had managed to flounder. He said there 
was no way home only by goin’ past 
where he was; an’ I thought it worth 
my while to make a ventur’ an’ see if I 
could n’t git home, across lots, no thanks 
to nobody. So, off through the woods 
I started, but O my! didn’t my heart 
thump at sound of every little twig that 
snapped under my own foot? To make 
bad matters worse, I missed my way, an’ 
got into sech a bog-hole that wet slip- 
pers wa n’t a sarcumstance in compar- 
ison with the abomination of desolation 
in the way of slosh an’ frog-spittle. I 
at last made out to sozzle'through. . It 
was dark as pitch, too, an’ the fust thing 
I knew, I brung up, slap-dab, agin’ a 
stone-wall, an’ almost stove in the an- 
terior portion of my oxiput, a high-flown 
way of sayin’ forehead, accordin’ to a lec- 
turer Ionce heard. I stood stock-still, 
sort o’ stuntid, for a minit or so, when I 
found out I was t’ other side of the grave- 
yard, an’ concluded if that was the sort 
of place I’d got to go over, a-foot an’ 
alone, the sooner I got through the job 
the better. I tackled the wall with a 
will, but off come the top-stone I got 
hold on, an’ down I went, kersplosh. 
Picked myself up very much the worse 
for mud an’ slime, an’ started on a 
fresh tack. Got to the top of the wall 
without mishap, an’ gin a great jump, 
calculatin’ to spring to the ground, in- 
stid of which I lighted a good deal soon- 
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er than I’d counted on, in the midst of a 
big heap of stones. Gracious! how I 
did bark my shin — graze my ankle | 
mean. ‘Thinks I, of all the misfortins I 
ever did git afoul on, this night does 
beat out the whole. I felt my courage 
all oozin’ out at the little end of the 
horn; but as there wan’t no sech thing 
as backin’ out, I had to spudge round 
an’ go ahead, feelin’ my way along by 
the head-stones, that was so freezin’ 
cold they made the roots o’ my Hair feel 
jest like eyesuckles. Bym-bye, I laid 
my hand on sunthin’ warm, that put 
me in a terrible fright, an’ the fust thing 
I knew, I went sprawlin’ over that 
abominable gray colt, that never knew 
when it was well off, an’ would jump a 
five-railed fence any day, for the sake of 
jumpin’ out of a mowin’ into a paster, 
or berryin’-ground, or any sech sort of 
a faller-place. I was more scart than 
hurt, an’ so was the colt, which jumped 
up an’ took to his heels in one direction, 
and I took to mine, full-lick-i-ty-cut, in 
another. Beside stubbin’ my toe agin 
a holler, an’ tumblin’ up a knoll, an’ 
comin within one of bitin’ my tongue off, 
which would have come up with that 
unruly member purty fair, perhaps, 
considering all the mischief it had done, 
I got out of the boggle better than 
might have been expected. 

I found the graveyard-gate after gro- 
pin’ round every which way, an’ squiz 
through it, only knockin’ my navarino 


bonnet into a cocked-up hat—that’s all. | 


Did n’t it turn out queer? There was 
Ruebin, all forlorn, a-joggin’ along at a 


dead walk, an’ singin’ a stave that sound- 


ed moster like the one the old cow died 
on. If I had n’t been scart almost into 
cunnipshuns, I’d have seen the feller to 
the Old Knick before he’d have got a 
word out of me; but I was in sech a 
stréss.o’ weather that I was glad to hail 
the fust craft that hove in sight, an’ ask 
him, though the words stuck in my 
throat, they was so gallin’ to my pride, 
if he was in went of a fresh passenger. 
Of course, I thought he would jump at 
the chance; but, instid o’ that, the mean 
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toad would n’t take me in, till I1’d_pro- 
mised to go with him to Deacon Snipes’s 
tea-party, next night, and to dance a jig 
an’ a ree! with him, an’ not dance a fig- 
ger with nebody else. I was cornered, 
an’ had to give in, after which he con- 
descended to reach out his hand an’ 
snake me into the waggun. 

I didn’t think any more on ‘im for 
takin’ advantidge of the pickle I was in 
to make me promise to do what I did n’t 
want to; an’ so, when he begun to talk 
soft-sawder, I jest turned my back to 
him, an’ made up faces ‘at t’ other side 
of the road. He kep’ up an awful gab- 
ble, all the way home; but as long as 
he did n’t make a rumpus because I kep’ 
my back turned toeard him, I let it go 
in at one ear, an’ out att other, The 
next day I was soriled up, that I had 
as good a mind as ever I had to eat to 
make believe sick a-bed, when he come 
after me to go to the Snipes’s. This 
plan fell through, because the great sap- 
head come hours before I expected him, 
an’ ketched me all in the suds, pulling 
up weeds for the pig. There wa’ n’t no 
help for it after that; so I rigged up, 
an’ off we started. He was bound to 
drive slow an’ be mighty soshubble ; but 
I got sick of his palaver, an’ asked him 
if I couldn’t take the rains, an’ give 
him a taste of my drivin’. He agreed 
to the plan, an’ when the nag driv up 
to Snipes’s front-door, there wa’ n't a 
dry hair on ‘im; an’ Ruebin had missed 
one chance of plasterin’ me up with the 
idee of bein’ a beauty, when I hadn’t 
looked in the glass all them years not 
to know a thing worth two of that. 

I’d ketched an awful cold, gittin’ sech 
a duckin’ the night before, an’ had sech 
a splittin’ head-ache, that I could n’t 
dance a figger. Come jest in the nick 
o’ time, that cold, didn’t it? I offered 
to drive home, but Ruebin stuck to the 
rains; an’ says he: ‘I’m not a goin’ to 
run the resk of having my colt git wind- 
galled by bein’ put over the road so like 
Jethro agin, I’ll bet a copper.’ 

Purty soon, says he: 

‘When you choose a spark, Tildy, 
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what sort of a lookin’ feller do you think 
he will be?’ 

‘As homely as a hedge-fence,’ says I. 
(There’s many a true word spoken in 
jest.) 

‘Sho!’ says he, grionin’ like a chessy- 
cat, ‘some folks don’t think he is so 
bad-lookin’ as all that comes to.’ 

I was so sick on ’im that I wished the 
waggun would open, if it half killed 
me bein’ spilt into the road, 

‘What color do you expect his hair 
will be ?’ says he. 

‘ Sorrel-top,’ says L 

‘Wrong again,’ sayshe. ‘ Dark ches- 
nut, an’ curls, (that’s the way his’n did.) 
How is it as to height ?’ 

‘That’s of no account, one way nor 
t other,’ says I. 

‘I'm five feet an’ a half in my stock- 
ings,’ says he. 

I wished he was a hundred further off, 
in em or out of ’em, I did n’t care which. 

‘How soon do you reckon on gettin’ 
marrid, anyhow ?”’ says he. 

‘A long time after this,’ says I. 

‘I don’t see what's the use of puttin’ 
it off,’ says he; ‘for if you stay single 
much longer, you'll surely be an old 
maid,’ 

If that wa’ n’t the last drop that made 
my temper—never as mild as new milk— 
froth right strait over. 

‘That an’t your lookout,’ saysI, crisp 
as a smap-dragon, ‘As long as you 
have done your best to prevent such a 
catastrophy, yowr conscience can rest 
easy on that score.’ 

The puddin’-head never knew he was 
hit; an’ says he: 

‘Never you fear; I shall keep my 
conscience clear, so fur as allowin’ you 
to jine the single sisterhood of poor cast- 
off spinsters goes.’ 

I was too riled up to speak. 

‘Don’t be bashful, says he; ‘I've 
beat round the bush long enough, and 
now might as well come right strait out, 
an’ take the bird,’ 

‘Don’t you wish you might ?’ thinks 
I to myself. 

‘ There’s no use in bein’ mealy-mouth- 
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ed,’ says he; ‘just act like a reasonable 
woman, an’ name the day for me to 
speak to the parson.’ 

‘You can speak to him whenever you 
want ’im, on your own account,’ says I. 
‘TI hain’t no need of his services.’ 

‘Oh!’ says he, ‘I don’t expect you 
to hunt him up; I can do that, and fork 
over the tin, too. Could you be ready 
in a month ?’ 

‘I couldn’t be ready at all,’ says I; 
‘can’t you take ‘ No’ for an answer?’ 

‘You an’t in right-down earnest,’ says 
he. 

‘No more than I have been all the 
time,’ says I, ‘only you would n't believe 
me.’ 

‘QO Jupiter gammon !’ says he; ‘have 
you kep’ me wearin’ out good sound 
horse-flesh, a-kitin’ round after you all 
this time, only to give a feller the mitten 
at last ?’ 

‘You kited round yourself,’ says I. 
‘I did my best to get red on ye.’ 

At that, he sulks the rest of the way 
home ; an’ when I got out, says he: 

‘There’s as good fish in the sea as 
ever was caught.’ 

‘Help yourself,’ says 1; an’ that was 
the last l‘saw of Shadduck in the way 
of‘aspark to me. The next I knew, 
Loizy Lawdle had him safely in her toils, 
and, though she was marrid in a white 
pooh-dy-soy, with a bridle-vale that 
come all the way from famous London 
town, I didn’t envy her Rue Shadduck. 


But now I’ve dropped Ruebin, I may 
as well go back to that other plague of 
my life—the Capting. Sech a kittle of 
fish as I had ben in ever sence I first 
sot eyes on ’im at Widder Flinders ! 

Had n't father, who had never given 
me a sharp word in his life before, taken 
me severely to task for makin’ such a 
double-died spooney of myself as I did 
that day under the hackmetacks, bent 
half double, my hair half clawed out by 
the roots? An’ all for what? Hanged 
if [know—do you? One fact wasn’t to 
be wiped out; it had all been brung 
about, one way an’ anuther, by my git- 
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tin’ acquainted with the Capting; an’ I 
made up my mind that, if ever he come 
skylarkin’ round our place agin, he'd 
find me amongst the missin’. Poor, 
abused Markus, too, I'd make up with 
him, by attendin’ to his kite-tail the fust 
thing I did in the mornin’. With these 
good resolutions, I pacified myself off 
to sleep, jest as the clock was strikin’ 
three. 

I waked up with a raving distracted 
headache, an’ it teched me to the quick 
when Markus brung me a bunch of 
spearment an’’ pennyryal, an’ hoped 
they ’d make me better. I got Sally to 
boil me some paste, an’ made him a 
whole new kite, though it was all I 
could do to raise my head off the piller. 
He went off as tickled with it as though 
I hadn’t boxed his ears for nothin’ the 
night before. Children forget so quick— 
pity women could n't. 

Two or three days went by, an’ I 
never once sot foot out doors, only to go 
to the dairy. Then I heard the Capting 
was goin’ to leave town, an’ said to my- 
self I was right-down glad on’t—perhaps 
I was. 

One day I was settin’ in the yaller- 
room with all the rest o’ the gals, when 
I see him comin’ past the sunflowers up 
to the front door. If I had been by 
myself, I wouldn’t have run away that 
time ; but the idee of havin’ Sally an’ 
Dianthy hectovin’ an’ banterin’, an’ wink- 
in’ an’ blinkin’ right before his face and 
eyes, I could n’t put up with nohow. So, 
before they ’d seen ’im, I jest took my- 
self out o harm’s way, by slippin’ off 
to the barn, intendin’ to run up on the 
hay-mow, an’ draw the ladder up after 
me. Let him go, thinks I, an’ I shall 
soon settle down into the good old ways 
when I sung like a skylark, instid of 
bein’ in such a fret an’ stew as I have 
been latterly. When I come to look 
where the ladder was, lo! an’ behold! 
’twant there. After huntin’ a spell, | 
found it leanin’ agin a butternut, an’ 
carried it back where it belonged. Up 
I went, an’ when I jumped onto the 
mow, I turned round to pull up the la 
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der, an’ it would n’t stira peg. I peeked 
over to see what the old boy was to pay, 
an’ if there wa’ n’t that crittermajig of a 
Capting holding it tight as a vice. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself to come down 
on my account,’ says he, very high an’ 
gran’-muffity like. ‘Tm off to-morrer, 
an’ thought I’d jest run over and bid ye 
good-by ; don’t be scart before you're 
hurt ; you needn't be afraid of my ever 
troublin’ you agin.’ 

I was so used up at bein’ ketched be- 
fore I'd got away, (there wa’ n't no other 
reason, truly,) that I didn’t half have 
my wits about me, an’, less knowin’ 
than Crockett’s coon, come strait down 
without waitin’ to be asked. 

Then he shook hands with me, an’ 
bid me ‘Good-day,’ an’ said he should 
always wish me well. 

When he fairly turned to go, the 
words seemed to come of themselves to 
my lips: ‘ What’s your hurry ?’ 

‘You've got the boot on the wrong 
leg this time,’ says he. ‘It’s you who 
are always in a hurry to git away from 
as honest a feller as ever trod shoe-leath- 


’ 


er. 

‘I an’t in no hurry to-day,’ says I, 
as meek as Moses, whatever had taken 
the spunk out on me. 

‘That sounds sunthiw like a rashunal 
creetur,’ says he, ‘an’ 1’m glad you've 
concluded to give over them squally 
tantrums an’ take up with a little smooth 
sailin’. Have you altered your mind, 
an’ concluded to listen civilly to the fust 
yarn of the sort I ever spun off the 
reel?’ 

I kind o’ hated to say ‘ No,’ for fear 
he would up an’ clear out; an’ tant no- 
ways likely I was goin’ to say ‘ Yis.’ So 
I held my tongue. 

Both big barn-doors, back an’ front, 
stood wide open; he sot down in the 
back one, an’ beckoned me to sit down 
beside on ‘im, an’, as he was goin’ away 
so soon, an’ I should most likely never 
set eyes on ’im agin, I was soople enough 
to give in to his whim. He seemed to 
have suthin’ on his mind that he did n’t 
know how to git off on’t, an’ I could n’t 
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have opened my lips if it had been to 
save my soul. I begun to wish I hadn't 
come down, an’ to feel as awkard as a 
cat in a strange garrit, when Markus 
come runnin’ in after the whetstone for 
father. The Capting out with a six- 
pence an’ gin ’im, when off he capered, 
as tickled as a boy with his fust whistle. 
' *He feels ruther better than he did 
the last time I see ’im,’ says the Cap- 
ting. 

Did n’t my face burn ? 

‘Would n’t it have been better,’ says 
he, leanin’ toward me, an’ speakin’ sober, 
but not unkind, ‘ to have told me right 
out, like a sensible young woman, that 
my room was better than my company, 
instid of botherin’ my eyes out, an’ tor- 
mentin’ them poor young ones the way 
you did?’ 

‘’T an’t always manners to say every 
thing a body thinks,’ says I, trying to 
put the best face I could on a bad mat- 
ter. 

‘Manners be blistered,’ says he, ‘if 
they hender a person from speakin’ the 
livin’ truth. Don’t go to mincin’ mat- 
ters to-day ; but if you want me to go, 
say the word an’ [’ll start my boots.’ 

I didn’t say the word, because I 
did n’t want to hurt the poor feller’s 
feelins, when he was goin’ away so soon. 
Wal, I never did see that big old barn 
look so cheersome like as it did that 
blessed summer afternoon, because it 
was sech an unusually sunshiny day, 
you know. Then there was a sort of 
soft shine about the Capting’s eyes, that 
made him not so bad to look at after all. 
I remember how every thing looked 
about us, as well as though I had seen 
it but yesterday. The swallows over- 
head were so chipper, as they darted 
hither an’ thither on their quick-glanc- 
in’, slantin’ wings. Out doors, too, 
every thing had an air of bein’ glad, 
somehow, an’ seemed uncommon pleas- 
ant. The new-mowed hay smelt sweet 
as a posy-bed; an’ the «clover-tops, 
bright as roses, nodded their heads in 
the cutest way outside; while the big, 
yaller-backed bumble-bees, that I al- 
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ways thought buzzed before, hummed 
sech musickle tunes that I wouldn't 
have changed ’em for a whole band of 
jewsharps, with Bill Snipes tootin’ on 
his flute into the bargin’; an’ so I lis- 
tened with all my ears while the Cap- 
ting said—don’t you wish you knew 
what? I an’t goin’ to tell ye, though ; 
for, writ down in plain black an’ white, 
it would look flat as dish water; but I 
might say, if I wasn’t afraid nobody 
would believe me; that I never once 
thought of its soundin’ flat while I was 
hearin’ on’t. Perhaps you can dimly 
make out what it was all about, when 
I tell you that he wound up by asking 
how soon I could be ready to start. 

‘Start for where?’ says I, with a 
sithe; for the idee of leavin’ the old 
homestid, an’ biddin’ ‘ Good-by’ to all 
the folks, had never once entered my 
head before. 

‘Why, for Boston, to be sure,’ says 
he, ‘where I must be right away, to 
hunt up ship-stores an’ all that.’ 

‘But you didn’t suppose I could git 
reddy to start right off, at sech short 
warnin’, says I, with an awful thump at 
my heart. 

‘I didn’t expect any thing about it,’ 
says he; ‘I know you will behave like 
a reasonable woman, an’ neither keep 
your husband waitin’ for you, nor send 
"im off without you.’ 

‘You an’t my husband jit,’ says I, 
almost chokin’ over’ the strange, new 
word, 

‘Your husband in intention,’ says he, 
as crank an’ prompt as you please, an’ 
tryin’ to look into my face, which I kep 
turned away from him because it was 
red as fire. 

‘By this day week, at the very .out- 
side, we must be off,’ says he. 

‘I can’t begin to git ready in that 
time,’ says I. 

* What in thunder have you got to do, 
that you can’t git through with in a 
week?’ say’ he. 

‘Why,’ says I, ‘Sister Polly, when 
she was married, worked a whole year 
on her fitting-out.’ 
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‘Fitting-out be hanged,’ says he; ‘I 
spose it means all sorts of dunnage for a 
house; but on shipboard, we shan’t 
want any sech lumber. You can make 
up a gown or so; I will allow you so 
much time, but that’s all.’ 

‘You speak as though your word was 
law,’ says I, laughing. 

‘Certainly,’ says he, lookin’ as pomp- 
ous as the tallest kind of a grannydear. 
‘I’ve got somebody besides myself to 
plan an’ provide for now, an’ the sooner 
1 begin to look out for both on us the 
better.’ 

I’d half a mind to be sarcy; but when 
I remembered the soft hum of the bum- 
ble-bees among the clover-tops, I bridled 
my tongue an’ held my peace. Further 
than that, I couldn’t help thinking that 
it was no very profitable job to plague a 
person, when you could only do it by 
plaguing yourself a great deal worse. 

Jest then, he dropped my hand like a 
hot pertater, an’ hitched further off. I 
looked up to see what was the matter, 
an’ there was father comin’ round the 
corner of the barn, pitch-fork in hand, 
lookin’ black as a thunder-cloud, at 
ketchin’ me so close by the Capting’s 
side, 

My tongue clove to the roof of my 
mouth ; but he got up as though nothin’ 
out of the way had happened, an’ says 
he: ‘Run into the house, dear, an’ I 
will attend to his case.’ So into the 
house I cut, glad to git off so easy. 

I was married the next week, without 
any fuss, at the minister’s, and went 
right aboard a packet for Boston. On 
the way up, my husband, the word 
comes natral enough to me now, had a 
great deal to say about a fashunubble, 
dashing widow, a cousin of his, who had 
shown ‘im a great many little kindnesses 
when he had been sojourning in the 
city of notions, he makin’ his home at 
her house while there. She had an 
only daughter, Velveting, quite a won- 
der in her way, and when I’ve taken a 
good, fair look at the two women, I'll 
tell you what I think on ’em. 
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My cousin Clara was to be married. 
It was the strangest thing —the queer- 
est! I laughed till the tears ran down 
my cheeks and fell on Aunt Godfrey’s 
letter. Clara—little Clara—was always 
the demurest, the quaintest little body— 
in society, I mean. I always thought 
her a child in those matters, though, as 
my aunt said, she was full seventeen, 
and I—I was three years older. Though 
I looked upon her as a child, we were 
always together—Clara and I; yet in a 
way she was my equal and more. She 
had read many books for her few years, 
and was very wise in her own shy way ; 
besides, she drew and painted well— 
yes, marvellously. I remember well her 
slim little figure in the dark frocks she 
always wore seated before her easel—I 
acting as model. Sometimes it was my 
hands, sometimes my feet; they were 
shaped, she said, as exquisitely as a 
Grecian statue’s, and they were as 
white, saving the pink tinting. Then it 
was I loved to sit by her side and watch 
the widening of her great brown eyes, 
the sudden fall of her lashes, and mark 
the faint red that came and went in her 
dark cheeks as she talked of the won- 
derful Rome; the Eternal City with its 
Jupiter Serapis ; its long-locked Jove rul- 
ing the heavens; of its Vatican Apollo 
curling his god-like lips in scornful tri- 
umph; its Clyté bursting a perfect thing 
from the very heart of a sunflower ; its 
Diana with high-knotted locks, her 
steady eye looking into the far, far dis- 
tance. It was wonderful to hear the 
child; her tongue was loosened, she 
seemed to rise above herself and me 
and soar in an atmosphere I knew not 
of. Yetin her mother’s presence, among 
strangers—yes, anywhere but with me, 
she became the shy quiet child they 
thought her. And was it strange then 
that [ laughed? I should as soon have 
thought of my sister Pet or the baby! 
She seldom went out of an evening to 
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a gay little dance, a play, or an opera— 
she was too shy; but I did. I mind 
me well when I came home how I used 
to sit on her little white bed and tell 
her about the fine ladies and gallant 
gentlemen, the velvets, satins, and jew- 
els, and—yes, of the pretty speeches, 
too, that the gay youths whispered into 
my silly ears. Then little Clara would 
look at me wonderingly and stroke my 
hair with her slender hand, and say it 
shone like burnished gold and was as 
soft as a bit of silkén floss. And the 
dear little thing was to be married! I 


tell you, I would sooner have cried than ; 


laughed, but it was not my nature. 

My aunt had bidden me to the mar- 
riage. I must come immediately, she 
wrote, and bring my finest frocks and 
laces ; for she, poor woman, always esti- 
mated the setting above the jewel, and 
think not the worse of me if I say, par- 
ticularly this jewel. 

Somehow I am always gay when trav- 
elling. It may be the continuous whir 
of the iron wheels as the polished band 
flies over the clanging rail—two shining 
parallel lines stretching through endless 
plains and forests on, on, for ever, with 
the panting engine puffing out its hot 
breath and hurrying on to the goal. I 
say perhaps it is this that affects me 
pleasantly. You may wonder, but 
somehow I like to feel myself a part of 
the great panting bustling thing and 
fancy myself helping it on. 

The long June morning had passed, 
before I saw a little black speck in the 
distance that gradually grew into the fa- 
miliar angles of the old station-house. 
Yes, it was clear noon when I stepped 
out on the platform and looked about 
me, for my shadow was as chubby as 
the little dwarfs in fairy-tales, and be- 
fore night it would be so gaunt and 
long that even yonder fence would n’t 
measure it. Ah! there was Tom and 
the carriage, and every thing looking 
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precisely as it did last midsummer, 
when I left it; the self-same smirk on 
his face, one would be bound he had 
grinned there, hat in hand, ever since. 

Clara came with open arms to meet 
me. I sprang up the steps, and the 
dear girl held my hands tight and looked 
into my face with her shining brown 
eyes, but said not a word. 

‘Now, Clara,’ said I, when we were 
alone in her room, ‘tell me about it.’ 

She looked at me wonderingly, and I 
verily believe the thought of her mar- 
riage had gone from the little bride's 
head, 

‘Oh!’ she said at last in a disap- 
pointed tone, as ifsuch matters must 
not intrude on our pleasures, ‘ you must 
ask mamma.’ 

‘Ah!’ thought I, ‘it is just as I sup- 
posed ;’ but I was not so easily baffled. 
I plied her with questions until she con- 
fessed. 

‘It was mamma’s arrangement; as for 
herself, she scarcely knew Mr. Milne. 
She had danced with him once or twice 
at parties while at Montreal, and since 
he had been here. Why, he seemed 
old and grave, but not disagreeable, she 
thought.’ 

I asked her why she married him, and 
if she disliked it. 

She looked at me thoughtfully a min- 
ute, as if trying to remember. 

‘ Papa’s financial affairs were troubling 
him; she feared he was getting serious- 
ly involved, and Mr. Milne was to help 
him, It was not with her so much a 
matter of choice as of duty. Mamma 
had put it before her in that light, and 
she—she had consented. She thought 
perhaps she shouldn’t mind, but if she 
acted in opposition to her parents’ will, 
how could she ever bear their reproach- 
es, should it occasion her father’s ruin ?’ 
and her timid. brown eyes looked fear- 
fully into mine. 

I laughed. 

Her look slowly changed from grave 
to gay; she laughed too, and began 
about Rome and painters and sculptors, 
the galleries she should visit. and the 
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lessons she should take, for Europe was 
to be in the wedding-tour. 

‘That,’ said Clara, ‘is mamma,’ as we 
heard a carriage drive up to the door 
and some one enter. 

We went down, Clara-and I. My 
aunt eyed me a minute scrutinizingly, 
then swept blandly forward and pressed 
her lips — her thin, pinched lips — to 
mine. When the swarm of congratula- 
tions and greetings had buzzed a min- 
ute and taken wing, a lady, fat, radiant, 
and rubicund, crowded her rustling 
skirts through the doorway and turned 
to be presented to me. She was a jolly 
soul, I knew; I saw it in the twinkle of 
her eye, the shrug of her broad shoul- 
ders, and the rainbow ribbons that 
floated from her cap. But she pursed 
her lips into a solemn pucker and cast 
down her eyes demurely when she was 
named as the rector’s wife. 

We three soon fell to discussing the 
wedding paraphernalia, the breakfast, 
the tour, the ceremony. Meanwhile 
Clara slipped away. 

‘In the church, most decidedly,’ said 
my aunt in reply to my question. The 
rectoress nodded approvingly. 

‘Yes,’ my aunt continued, ‘ the cere- 
mony is so much more impressive, there 
is something of solemnity in the very 
atmosphere of a church.’ 

‘A dim religious light,’ I put in laugh- 
ingly. 

My aunt stared at me and went on: 

‘Yes, in the very atmosphere, as in 
the low tones of the organ and in the 
priestly vestments of the c’ergyman, I 
say there is something charming'y im- 
pressive to me in these outward signs. 
And marriage, I think, is one of those 
sacraments which the church should 
sanctify; is it not so?’ 

The rectoress, thus appealed to, as- 
sented: ‘Entirely; I think with you 
entirely.’ 

But her thoughts were on me rather 
than on marriage rites, for her twinkling 
eye passed in rapid succession from one 
feature to another, and I saw that she 
noted the fit of my frock, then the toes 
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of my boots that peeped from under my 
flounces. And she was not a little 
pleased when my aunt, with an apolo- 
gy, left the room, and she had time to 
begin her catechism. 

When I had told my age, where I 
was born, reared, and at what institu- 
tion I was educated, she paused to take 
breath. 

‘ And you will be yourcousin’s brides- 
maid?’ she asked, glancing from the 
childish figure crossing the lawn to my 
maturer growth. 

I nodded and laughed. She caught 
my glance and laughed too, and her 
broad shoulders shook as though I had 
awakened the restrained merriment of 
months and it now burst forth in all its 
fury. By the time the rectoress had 
dried her eyes and composed her fea- 
tures, we understood each other as well 
as if we had been acquainted for years. 
Then I fell to thinking how I should ask 
her about Mr. Milne, and began some 
preliminaries, when she crossed the 
room and, with a ‘ By your leave,’ pick- 
ed up the comb that had fallen from my 
hair and examined the pearl settings 
which composed its crest, talking, in 
the mean time, of the ‘Godfreys and 
their little Clara.’ 

I was standing before the mirror, 
twisting up my hair, when the door 
suddenly opened and a figure—the fig- 
ure of a man—stepped in. I had never 
seen Julian Milne, but by intuition or 
some other sense I knew it was he. He 
stopped short with his hand on the 
dour, and stared like one dazed. There 
are some things that the lapse of time 
has no power to dim; do you know, 
even now, I can see my face as I saw it 
then in the mirror—eyes like nothing so 
much as two purple morning-glories 
waiting the sunrise, a complexion like 
a waxen flower, and hair, hair as yellow 
as ripe corn in October, fell like a veil 
to the very hemof my travelling basque. 
I thought it was fair, I confess, and win- 
some; yet I laughed to myself as I 
saw how it stupefied the staring pro- 
fessor. 
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I wonder if I am vain? I scarcely 
think it, though I know I’m pretty— 
yes, pretty like a picture; but I’m not 
clever, and I know it. 

Whether Julian Milne would have 
stood staring until now, I cannot tell, 
but the rectoress motioned him in and 
pronounced the formula of introduction. 
I laughed, and there was an answering 
twinkle in the rectoress’s eye as I went 
forward and gave my hand to my pro- 
jected cousin. He held it and looked at 
it, as if he doubted whether I had not 
meant him to carry it away in his pock- 
et! I laughed—yes, I laughed in his 
face, and pulling my hand away, I left 
the room. 

In the hall I met Clara, looking the 
least bit flurried and excited. She 
wound her arm about my waist and we 
walked on. 

‘Do you know,’ she began, ‘ Mr. 
Milne—Julian—has arrived? He came 
very unexpectedly not fifteen minutes 
ago. I was out on the lawn. I was 
never more surprised in my life when 
he sprang out of the carriage and . 
She stopped short and colored a little. 

‘And what ?’ said I. 

‘And went into the house to speak to 
mamma, to be sure. 

‘Oh!’ 

‘He will stay now, I presume, un- 
til ——’ 

‘When ?’ 

‘Until—why will you interrupt me ?— 
he will stay as long as you do, I fancy,’ 
and she laughed a little. ‘Come in 
now; I want to show him the model 
of those numberless drawings he ad- 
mired.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said I, ‘he is in advance of 
you there, for he came to look at it him- 
self;’ and then I told her how uncere- 
moniously he pushed open the door, and 
how abashed he was to find the room 
occupied, and how like a gawkish clown 
he stood gaping. She raised her eye- 
brows and smiled at my ludicrous de- 
scription. 

‘Mr. Milne must have been thunder- 
struck, surely,’ she said. ‘Ill be 
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bound he thought Venus had descended 
in person.’ 


I went in wondering what had come’ 


over Clara; she seemed somehow chang- 
ed—wherein I couldn’t quite make out. 
But I went to sleep with this convic- 
tion, that Julian Milne had a hand in it. 

I don’t fall asleep readily ; I won't 
let myself; it seems like wasting those 
delicious bits of fairy-land vouchsafed 
to us poor mortals. No; I shut my 
eyes and forget it’s dark, and fall to 
thinking of the queerest things and fan- 
cying the quaintest marvels, and, if I 
must confess it, I read Arabian Nights 
yet! So it happens, not until the ‘ wee 
sma’ hours, do my waking visions dis- 
solve into the mists of sleep. 

Is there any thing in dreams? [I fear 
you will think me superstitious, but I 
always felt there was something faintly, 
subtly prophetic in those dim night- 
fantasies that hang like broken cobwebs 
on one’s waking senses. They are sure- 
ly beyond our ken; yet I believe—no, I 
Jeel—that there is a faint, flimsy phan- 
tom of a something that if I could but 
grasp! Ah! it has eluded me again ; 
the perception is gone. 

It was late, very late, the next morn- 
ing when I awoke. 

I went out for a turn in the garden, 
that the fresh air might blow away the 
spell of Morpheus that always numbed 
my faculties. Through the slow dragging 
morning hours I moved slowly up and 
down the long walks, tasting the sweet 
air and twisting nosegays out of morn- 
ing-glories, and I remember the dew was 
yet on their leaves, and they looked so 
hopefully to the sun that I tore them in 
shreds and dyed my fingers in their pur- 
ple gore, that I might not see them 
wither. There is something so sad in 
decay—death and decay! The garden- 
seat was a quiet, sunny nook, encircled 
by a many-armed oak and just out of 
the walk. The lazily buzzing bees 
tempted me to repose. I sat down and 
let the sunshine filter through my half- 
closed lids and listened to the tread on 
a neighboring gravel-walk, a regular mo- 
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notonous tread, from the end of the 
piazza to the arbor and back again, and 
again, as if the walker were treading his 
fated beat. Then I heard a quick step 
and the rustle of a dress, and Clara 
joined him and they two walked up and 
down, and the sound of their voices 
penetrated even to me—hers as quiet 
and child-clear as when we pulled but- 
tercups together, away back in the dark 
ages. She the same white-pinafored in- 
nocent as then, and I But they 
came suddenly in view. I remained 
with closed eyes, motionless. 

‘See! is it not so?’ exclaimed Clara. 

Mr Milne paused, and I felt his glance 
to the ends of my fingers. 

‘The sleeping model of a Cynthia,’ he 
whispered low. 

‘Or a water-lily, the green skirt sway- 
ing like a bending stem, with the yel- 
low hair falling like pollen from waxen 
petals.’ 

‘Say rather a wilted morning-glory,’ 
I laughed, and springing suddenly up, I 
tossed a shower of the withered things 
at Mr. Milne’s feet. He started and 
flushed red to his very temples, and in 
assaying to grind out the morning com- 
pliments, he ground the frail blossoms 
to powder with the heel of his boot. 

‘Oh! why did you?’ began Clara. 

‘See! we are not guiltless, you and 
J,’ and I held out my purple fingers and 
pointed to the clay-trodden flowers. The 
attitude was pretty—he looked at me a 
minute. 

‘I was tempted and did eat,’ he said, 
and a queer smile hovered around the 
corners of his mouth. ‘ You put them 
in harm’s way, remember,’ and he took 
the remaining morning-glory that hung 
from my girdle. ‘I will keep this to 
remind me of our partnership in guilt.’ 

The movement was unexpected ; it 
surprised me in one so evident'ly shy, 
and I saw Clara looked unmistakable 
astonishment. 

‘An untoward beginning,’ said I, as 
we turned to the house. ‘ Canit be the 
fated result of our acquaintance ? ’ 

‘The saints forbid!’ said he solemnly. 
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We passed the morning in Clara’s 
studio ; she copying a Diana, I dawdling 
over some netting, Mr. Milne lounging 
about and sharpening crayons. For a 
long time he watched her touching up 
the shadows on Diana’s crescen d 
rolling bread-crambs into little i 
then he got up and opened the shutter 
to let in the morning sun. 

Clara turned round, vexed at the sud- 
den change of her shadows. 

‘But see, Mr. Milne!’ she exclaimed, 
‘look at Adelaide’s hair in the sun! It 
is like—what ?—a halo round a saint’s 
or Madonna’s head.’ 


*« Where, O where,’’ 
quoted he, 


‘* Hast thou a symbol of her golden hair? 

Not oat-sheaves drooping in the western 

sun.’ ’ 

His voice was low and _ peculiarly 
sweet. I looked up and saw Julian 
Milne for the first time. He was lean- 
ing negligently against the window-seat 
with his arms folded. He was short 
rather, with broad shoulders and a figure 
not ungraceful, I thought, when at ease. 
His forehead, wide, white, and deeply 
lined, was marked off by black, scow]- 
ing brows; I say scowling, for there 
were lines, unmistakable lines, about 
the cyes and brow—you’ve seen them; 
but bis eyes were gray and deeply set, 
as if for concealment, with lids that 
were loth to open. He was one of those 
men, both weak and strong, that women 
such as I wonder at, study, but never 
quite understand. He was one——but I 
pause here ; your sneer reminds me that 
J cannot ‘analyze character. I will con- 
fine myself to facts. As I looked, that 
flash of intensity faded. He dropped 
his eyes and moved nervously and awk- 
wardly. A sudden thuught struck me. 
I threw down my tangled netting and 
seizing a copy of Keats from the shelf, 
{ put the open book into his hand. 

‘Here, read me ‘Eve of Saint Agnes,’ 
and then, ‘ Hymn to Apollo.’ 

Somehow the sound of his voice lin- 
gered pleasantly in my ears; it hinted 
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at depths of feeling and passion as yet 
unsounded ; so I seized the first probe 
I could lay hands on. When he began: 


‘*Saint Agnes’ Eve. Ah! bitter chill it was! 
The owl for all his feathers, was a-cold,’’ 


I lounged in the window-seat and made 
as if | were watching the clouds, until 
he read to where Porphyro arouses Mad- 
eline from her slumbers; then I crossed 
over to my old place, where I might 
amuse myself unobserved with his vary- 
ing expressions. This I made out: I 
had hit on a choice bit of his pet ro- 
mance, and he was the least bit shy of 
bringing his Madeline and Porphyro to 
perform their love-ditties before unfeel- 
ing eyes. But he read well, very well ; 
for Clara, before he got through, dropped 
her crayon and leaned on her elbow to 
listen. 

‘Thank you,’ said 1; ‘ you read well.’ 

He slightly elevated his eyebrows. 

‘Yes,’ I went on, ‘one cannot read a 
thing unless one likes it. What! you 
will not own it? Ah! I read truer than 
that, for out of your eyes looked a very 
Porphyro. Now, if you would But sing 
‘La belle dame sans merey!’ and I 
looked laughingly into his eyes. 

He bit his lips and turned away vexed. 

‘But you have forgotten,’ I perse- 
vered. ‘I asked for the ‘Hymn to 
Apollo.’ 

He tossed the volume into a corner 
and began talking to Clara, without giv- 
ing me so much as a glance; but I 
didn’t care—I thought his rudeness 
rather entertaining than otherwise. The 
conclusion of the matter was, he pro- 
posed taking us, that afternoon, to visit 
a half-ruined church, at the same time 
the boast and the bane of the parish ; 
for it was the last remains of catholi- 
cism and a happy specimen of antiqua- 
rianism. 

We three lunched lazily together on 
ripe red strawberries, for it was deep 
into those June days that seem to breathe 
lusciously on lips and berries. 

‘There is something in this dead ripe- 
ness,’ said Mr. Milne, pushing back an 
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empty saucer, ‘that, while it tempts, it 
surfeits.’ 

Clara laughed pointedly. 

‘Indeed,’ said I. ‘I cannot agree 
with you there. Deliver me from the 
mawkishness of green-sided berries, un- 
ripe grapes, and half-grown greenings. 
Though pleasing'y tart to the taste, they 
are bad for the digestion.’ 

‘Is the blossom ‘mawkish’ that prom- 
ises fruit, the bud p 

‘Ah! I see; you mean half-blown 
roses,’ and I leaned back in my chair 
and closed my eyes in feigned slumber. 


‘* As though a rose should shut, and be a bud 
again,’’ 


quoted he. 

Clara looked up quickly. 

‘Where are you two people wander- 
ing? Taste and digestion, buds and 
roses; I fail to get the drift of it.’ 

‘Mr. Milne and I were floating on a 
sea of metaphysics and met an adverse 
wind,’ 

‘An adverse wind! Where is it to be 
had ?’ exclaimed the rectoress, shutting 
the dBor behind her and sinking panting 
into a chair. 

‘An adverse or any other wind, my 
dear; I’m not disposed to be critical.’ 

I produced my fan and began sway- 
ing it to and fro in the slow, mesmeric 
sweeps that act like opium on drowsy 
lids. In five minutes more, the regular 
heaving of her capacious breast showed 
that Morpheus had done his work. 

Clara’s dark eyes shot any thing but 
amicable sparks from her side of the ta- 
ble, and the corners of her mouth curled 
with a feeling akin to disgust; but as 
for me, I rather liked her. She had 
such a spirit of easy-going jollity, and 
looked as happy as a child and comfort- 
ab'e as a kitten curled up in the corner 
of the sofa, with her two pink pin-cush- 
ion hands crossed on her brocaded lap 
and glistening here and there with green 
and red heir-looms, for she was the 
scion of an ancient house. Way back 
among the Georges she could count a 
knight, and further back a bishop; 
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while on the maternal side she named 
an earl's daughter. Yes, the great- 
great-grandchild of an earl’s daughter 
slept, and we three looked silently on. 

‘How did you do it?’ asked Clara at 

last, half curiously, half. severely. 
?’ said L. 

‘Yes; put her to sleep — mesmerize 
her.’ 

‘Oh! easily,’ said I; ‘it is merely 
animal magnetism. I have a current of 
electricity passing through me; it oozes 
out at the ends of my fingers. See!’ 
and I placed my hands in hers and 
looked into her eyes. 

The great brown pupils grew wider 
and wider, then wavered a little, and her 
lids fell. 

‘O Adelaide!’ she exclaimed, ‘ don't, 
you hurt my hand ; it pricks like a thou- 
sand needles!’ and she snatched it away 
and retreated with a half-frightened air. 

I laughed. 

Mr. Milne looked at me queerly, dis- 
approvingly [ thought, yet as if he 
wouldn’t mind knowing more of my 
black art. 

‘Will you try?’ I said, holding out 
my hand. 7 

His grew cold in mine and chilled my 
very finger-tips; but whether I had 
conveyed the magnetic influence, I could 
not tell. i 

Suddenly the rectoress, rubbing her 
eyes, started up staring at us. 

‘Why, children, what is it? What 
has happened ?’ 

Mr. Milne dropped my hand as if he 
had been stung. 

‘Let us set out for our ride immedi- 
ately,’ he said ; ‘ we shall want the whole 
afternoon,’ 

Now I’m not going to tell you the 
color of my streaming hat-feathers, nor 
talk about the sweep of my trailing 
skirts—no, not a bit of it; though the 
One was gray and the other was green, 
if you have any curiosity. Our road lay 
through the woods, over a bridge; then, 
by a bridle path winding with the course 
of the river, it led us zig-zagging round 
the base of a mountain. I knew the 
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road well, for I had scoured the woods a 
score of times on the same black beast 
before; so I lashed his ebony sides till 
the glossy hair was parted into innu- 
merable snaky lines, and set off at a fu- 
rious gallop. 

When Bruno and I had in turn ex- 
cited, exhausted, and surfeited ourselves, 
we paused for a breathing-spell. His 
black coat was white with foam, and he 
ground the bit that he held between his 
teeth. Bruno was called an unsafe ani- 
mal, more of a dog than a horse; he 
could be led but not driven. I, who 
knew his moods well, when I saw him 
lay back his ears and take the bit in his 
teeth, submitted my will to his—became 
for the time a centaur. 

Clara came up heated and panting. 
‘Why will you ride so?’ she said when 
she could get breath. ‘I have but tried 
to keep you in sight, and see how ex- 
hausted I am, and the poor gray, too. 
Truly, I thought you would have been 
killed.’ 

But I only laughed at her fears, and 
reining Bruno into the shadow of a tree, 
I took off my hat to get cool. 

Clara sat staring up the river to catch 
a good view for a sketch; then, falling 
into an abstracted mood, the tame-spir- 
ited gray fell to browsing and plodded on 
up the road. 

‘You have strong nerves and a firm 
hand,’ said Mr. Milne with a glance of 
blended wonder, admiration, and con- 
tempt. 

‘I have neither,’ I said. 

Mr. Milne stared, and dismissing the 
subject, went on: 

‘And what a delightfully cool nook 
you have stumbled upon—an arbor of 
nature’s own handiwork. Do you see 
those boughs intertwining—that hollow 
tree with its arms extended as if to cra- 
dle a favorite sprite? One might al- 
most fancy it a dryad’s tiring-room.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘where she weaves 
chaplets to deck her brows,’ and I 
twisted some leaves I had been braid- 
ing into a coronet round my head. 

Mr. Milne colored as if he had been 
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guilty of a compliment; but I saw in 
his eyes that it was not unbecoming, 
and so swung my hat from the horn of 
the saddle. 

‘Fauns, satyrs, wood-nymphs, and 
the rest of that fabulous race are to me 
enviable beings, endowed with eternal 
youth and beauty, capable of all the 
pleasures of mortals, yet paying none of 
the penalties of pain—can imagination 
paint a more blissful state?’ and I sud- 
denly looked from the ground into Mr. 
Milne’s face. ( 

He shivered a little and dropped his 
eyes. 

‘Your logic seems to me 
gan slowly. 

‘Yours is a spirited animal,’ inter- 
rupted I, ‘and gentle as he is keen. Do 
you know I am a physiognomist? I 
read it in his faithful dog-like eye and 
the curve of his proud nostril,’ and I 
patted his hairy cheeks and twisted my 
fingers in his glossy mane. 

Mr. Milne flushed as if I had been 
twisting the crisp locks that grew on 
his own temples. 

‘But think you,’ I asked, ‘he has the 
soul of my war-horse?’ and suddenly I 
gave him a smart cut with my riding- 
whip that sent him tearing down the 
road. 

When we reached the mountain, Clara 
was laying out her drawing-materials, 
and the drowsy gray in turn nibbling 
the sweet stunted grass and lashing at a 
swarm of buzzing flies. 

After the sketch was completed, dried, 
and packed away in a portfolio, we went 
on a stroll among the winding mountain 
paths; so it was clear sunset when the 
old church, gray as the mountain-peak 
that looked down upon it, started up in 
the distance. 

There was a brazen cro®s on its half- 
ruined tower, and I thought it giittered 
like the star in the east, when the wise 
men came from afar to worship. A sort 
of sacred awe, areligious mystery, seem- 
ed to hang over its moss-grown roof and 
crumbling walls; for it was one of those 
few ancient landmarks of civilization 
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seen only in the Canadas. There was 
something sad in its decay, for now at 
its altar only knelt a little band, in 
whose bosoms the spark of loyalty still 
burned, who scorned to desert a weak 
cause. 

The creaking steps we mounted, the 
cracked and shrunken panels of the 
rough wooden door, showed that the 
work of dissolution was still going on. 
We made our way up rickety, winding 
stairs into the gallery and looked about 
us. The roof was high and vaulted, 
and the dark pipes of an organ were lost 
in the maze of its arches. The stained 
windows were faintly lit in the fading 
sunset, and far back a single lamp sent 
out a pure ray of light from the distant 
altar. Daily and nightly was it replen- 
ished, for the faint flame of the altar- 
lamp never went out. 

We stood there and not a word was 
spoken; not so much as the squeaking 
of a mouse from the wainscot broke the 
stillness. I began to feel awe-struck, 
and shivered, half afraid in the dark 
gallery. 

‘Come,’ said Clara, ‘come, while we 
have light, Adelaide must see the altar- 
piece.’ 

The picture was of the immaculate 
conception. The Virgin stood blue- 
robed, with clasped hands and bowed 
head, with that sweet, holy countenance 
the old religious masters always gave to 
the Madonna. She stood on a faintly 
outlined globe, one foot resting on the 
head of a coiling serpent, back of which 
appeared the luminous horns of a cres- 
cent. The background was formed of 
indistinct masses of clouds, dark at the 
horizon, but growing fainter and fainter, 
bringing the figure of the Virgin in high 
light. There was no halo with which 
painters usually encircle the heads of 
saints ; but a soft golden haze, as if the 
sun’s rays shone through veiling clouds 
on this, the honored of Deity. 

There we stood, spellbound, until 
every ray of the fading light had van- 
ished, leaving the church blacker than 
midnight; no, we couldn’t so much as 
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see each others’ faces. A sudden gust 
of wind swept through the open win- 
dow, flickering the steady blaze of the 
lamp into uncertain tongues of flame. 

‘Do,’ said I, ‘ leave this doleful place. 
I can almost fancy the ghosts of my 
ancestors peering at me from yonder 
gallery.’ As I spoke, the whole church 
was illuminated by a sudden flash of 
lightning. 

Thus warned, we were not long in 
turning our horses’ heads homeward. 
The distant thunder pealed nearer and 
harsher war-notes, and the clouds set- 
tled blacker than battle-smoke round 
the mountain’s peak. Then the rain 
began to come, thick and fast ; the drops 
pierced like needles our thin habits. It 
was growing dark, very dark, and the 
nearest shelter, Clara said, was a cot- 
tage not far from the roadside, but near 
a mile distant, and we already shivered 
in our drenched garments. Mr. Milne 
declared we could never ride a mile in 
that driving rain, and proposed turning 
back to seek shelter in the church until 
the storm slackened. It was the most 
sensible course, I knew, and I looked 
back at the gloomy doorway and on to 
the white grave-stones gleaming through 
the darkness, standing like so many 
phantom battalions drawn up in battle 
array. A night there! I shrank back 
with a shudder. I should die of terror ; 
and still, I tell you, I do not believe in 
ghosts. 

I reined Bruno forward, and liberally 
plying the whip, dashed on far in ad- 
vance of Clara and Mr. Milne. They, 
making a virtue of necessity, submitted, 
for not until the object of my dread was 
Jost in the distance did I slacken my 
pace. My drenched hat-feathers hung 
limp over my eyes, and my numbed fin- 
gers could scarcely hold the bridle-rein, 
for I had dropped my gloves by the 
way. 
‘I see no light,’ said Mr. Milne at 
last; ‘but the cottage should be visible 
from here,’ and he paused and anxiously 
surveyed the black distance. 

Clara’s eye followed his, but no friend- 
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ly lamp shone from the cottage-window, 
for I saw her bite her lips, vexed. We 

were lost, I knew ; I read it in her eyes, 

though she said nothing. Then she 

scrutinized the road and surroundings ; 

a flash of lightning showed some famil- 

iar object, for she pushed forward with 

sudden energy. 

‘Let me lead, please, Mr. Milne,’ she 
said, for the path was narrow; ‘I am 
best acquainted with the route.’ 

And so we rode on as solemn as in 
funeral procession. I could just see 
the dark outline of Mr. Milne’s back, 
and there I fixed my eyes, determined to 
see nothing else; for the lightning shim- 
mered incessantly across the sky, and 
the blue glare seemed almost to scorch 
my eyelashes. 

The storm seemed increasing, though 
the rain slackened a little; the wind 
blew a perfect gale. Such a current of 
air I never before even imagined; the 
trees bent over our heads creaking fear- 
fully, and at every clap of thunder I 
started nervously from my saddle. 

‘Where was the cottage—should we 
never reach it?’ I began asking myself, 
and inwardly sighing for as much as a 
corner in the church-aisle. 

Clara stopped short, and her voice 
trembled a little; but, as if determined 
to rid herself of an unwelcome truth, 
she said: 

‘We have lost the route, I fear; we 
should have reached the cottage long ere 
this, for the bridge is not a mile beyond. 
I shouldn’t have thought myself wise 
enough to guide you,’ she added in atone 
of mixed vexation and regret. 

Mr. Milne rode forward a few paces. 

‘What have we here? Good heavens!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘it is the river itself, but 
no bridge; so our path is cut off. It 
cannot have been swept away ?’ 

‘No, no; I see how it is—we took the 
left instead of the right path from where 
the wood begins. The other leads to the 
bridge.’ 

‘And this?’ 
| ‘Toa ford in dry seasons.’ 

‘ And as shallow to-night as ——’ 
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‘Stay,’ interrupted I; ‘far back I see 
a light glimmering through the trees— 
surely it is the cottage.’ 

‘Thank heaven! Let us return back 
instantly,’ said Mr. Milne, hurrying us 
on. ‘I should be loth indeed to guide 
you two across the ford to-night.’ 

‘I hope Adelaide’s eyes have not de- 
ceived her,’ Clara said doubtfully. 

‘And that they have not,’ replied Mr. 
Milne, ‘ for there is the light, and every 
step brings it nearer. Ah! is it not a 
grand sight?’ he said, looking up into 
the sky; but to me—envying Clara’s 
fearlessness, while I shrank back shiv- 
ering at some louder peal of thunder— 
to me he said, ‘Courage, comrade, 
courage!’ and patted the hand that 
held the bridle-rein. 

‘ Le diable est morté?’ quoted I be- 
tween my chattering teeth. 

A sudden whirlwind came zig-zagging 
round the mountain-peak, creaking, tear- 
ing, crashing, and in its track lay fallen 
oaks, with the roots peering up into the 
blinding rain. The lightning came in 
quick, intermittent flashes, and the whole 
earth glowed as if a thin, subtle essence 
of burning sulphur oazed from every 
pore, and I was fain to put my hands to 
my eyes to shut out the fearfully sug- 
gestive sight. It was then that I be- 
thought me of my Bible lessons, and be- 
gan saying softly to myself: 

‘The sun shall be turned into dark- 
ness and the moon into blood before that 
great and notable day of the Lord come.’ 

A fearful clap of thunder shook the 
air, and we paused half stunned, for it 
had struck just before us, and the shat- 
tered fragments of a burning tree fell 
in our pathway. The other horses shied 
away, but Bruno sprang madly on, 
trampling the glowing embers under his 
hoofs ; clashing, tearing his way through 
the growth of underbrush and stunted 
trees, on through the woods into the 
black night. And Clara and Julian 
were where? 

When Bruno stopped breathless, I 
knew no more whither to guide him 

than a babe unborn; for I could see not 
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an inch before me as I groped about, ex- 
cept as a sudden flash lighted up the 
trees bent and broken by the wind, while 
just beyond I could dimly discern a 
hedge that bounded some unknown 
waste of fields. I called loudly and 
long, but the wind brought the sound 
back husky and quavering, and I stop- 
ped my ears to shut out the sound of 
my own voice, for it woke weird echoes. 
I clung shivering to the horse’s sides, 
thinking of my past misdeeds, and my 
tears fell with the rain that wetted his 
glossy sides. I had given up all for 
lost; yes, I must die, with perhaps not 
so much as a robin-redbreast to shroud 
my blackened corpse with leaves or 
chant my death-notes, in all my youth 
and beauty ; to die with the church just 
in sight, and the golden-haired Madonna 
locking on! Ah! it was pitiful — piti- 
ful! Then I thought of my mother and 
the baby, and letting the reins slip 
through my numbed fingers, I slid to 
the ground, and burying my face in my 
hands, I sobbed aloud. 

How the time passed I cannot tell; 
but it seemed an endless cycle of ages 
that I and Bruno had wandered alone in 
the wilderness. The past, Clara and 
Julian, our visit to the church, seemed 
like some half-+remembered dream. I 
had not slept, yet I had worked myself 
into a half unconscious, unreal state ; 
for with my tears the bitterness of my 
fate had departed. I had said, like a 
little child, ‘Our Father,’ and lay still, 
with my face turned up to the sky, wait- 
ing. Had I been buried six feet under 
the turf, I think I could have been 
scarcely more unmoved when I heard 
the sound of hoofs on the wet grass; 
then something cold touched my face 
and sniffed about me. I put out my 
hand and felt a hairy cheek; it was 
only Bruno, who, with dog-like instinct, 
had trotted back to fondle me to exer- 
tion. The dear old fellow! my heart 
gave a great bound, and in that one 
throb came back all the deadened hopes 
and fears. I put my two arms about 
his neck with a sudden burst of affec- 
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tion, and then I laughed. This, then, 
was my gallant cavalier—my knight- 
errant come to rescue a distressed dam- 
sel; it was too ludicrous. I laughed 
till the tears ran down my cheeks. 

When I got up and looked about me, 
I saw that the violence of the storm had 
abated, and though it yet rained, the 
wind had gone down and the lightning 
died out. 

So numbed and chill I could scarcely 
move, [ managed to regain my saddle, 
and giving Bruno the rein, I started. 
He made for the hedge, leaped it, and 
began rapidly to cross the field. Soon 
we struck what seemed to be a path, 
but whether it Jed north, south, east, or 
west, I had not the slightest idea. I be- 
gan to be more tired and cold and dis- 
couraged than you can imagine or I can 
tell, when we suddenly came to a halt 
against a high fence, and I could see the 
trees standing thick just beyond. Then 
a gate opened, and I heard a ‘ Thank 
heaven!’ from behind its creaking 
hinges, and Julian was at my side. 

I had no idea how worn out I was 
until relief came. I stretched out my 
hands to him and gave way to my tears. 

‘My darling ! my love!’ he said un- 
der his breath, and bending over me, 
he held my hands tight, so that I nearly 
screamed with pain. See! there is the 
mark now—a tiny white scar where my 
ring cut. 

It was but for an instant. He started 
back and began fumbling with a cord at 
Bruno’s bridle, and I saw that he had 
tied the horses’ heads together, that he 
might guide them both in the dark. 
Then he wrapped shawls about me, tak- 
ing care not to touch so much as the 
tips of my fingers, and neither of us 
spoke a word. We passed the gate and 
down a path that led through the woods. 

‘Where are we going?’ I asked at 
last, ‘and what has become of Clara ?’ 

Just then Bruno stumbled and nearly 
threw me from the saddle. 

‘Poor little child!’ he said, throwing 
an arm about me. ‘We are going to 
the cottage, where Clara is, just here. 
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There, you see the light; but you do 
not know,’ he added lower, ‘what I 
have suffered to-night ; 

‘Do I not ?’ began I. 

‘Since we parted,’ he finished. 

A sudden turn brought us to the cot- 
tage door. 

‘Tam willing to compare experiences,’ 
I said, with as much spirit as I could 
summon, and he lifted me to the ground. 
The door opened, and I was in Clara’s 
arms. It was the cottage we had sought 
and missed. 


Another weck came and went, and 
through its long sultry hours we sat—I 
and Clara—amid clouds of muslin and 
mists of lace. Not that we helped much, 
but Clara must be there for the fitting, 
and I— mine were but idle fingers, yet 
they liked my word as to the sweep of 
a skirt or the fold of a bit of drapery. 
And all the time a faint pink throbbed 
in Clara’s pale cheeks, and her brown 
eyes grew soft under falling lids. I felt 
that she was growing to love him. 

One day, as we sat thus in my aunt’s 
dressing-room, Clara slowly threading my 
hair with her slim fingers, her ring 
caught. I prisoned the restless hand, 
and began counting the glitter of its 
diamonds. ‘Ah!’ said I, ‘it but re- 
minds me’—and I tossed her hand 
away — ‘it but reminds me, my little 
Clara will soon be gone, and poor I will 
be so lonely !’ 

The rectoress gave a queer little laugh, 
and my aunt looked at me sharply, so I 
felt all the blood rush to my cheeks; 
but I scarcely knew what they meant— 
the two. When it grew dusk, we stop- 
ped our toying with ribbons and, laces, 
and went out to get a breath of the cool 
air that a June twilight brings. It had 
been a sultry day, and Clara went in to 
nurse the headache it had left her, while 
Julian and I wandered about the grounds 
to see the moon rise. We talked, too, 
sentiment born of moonlight and soli- 
tude. We had paced our seventh round 
and had both grown strangely silent, 
when Julian halted at a garden-seat, 
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and motioned me to a part of it; but 
I felt restless, I told him, and not like 
sitting, I would go on. 

‘Stay!’ he said, and put out a hand 
to detain me; ‘I have scarce seen you 
since ’ and there he stopped. 

I am not musical, for I never touch a 
piano, and cannot endure the twang of a 
guitar; but my voice is sweet and clear, 
so Mezzino, my teacher, says, fit only for 
high soprano notes without depth. Sud- 
denly, I remembered Keats’s Fairy Song 
that Mezzino had set to music. I had 
sung it a score of times. There was 
something weird and airy about it, the 
music dropping at the close into a soft 
sigh of farewell: it always seemed to me 
like the voice of the wind. As Julian 
spoke I turned back, and leaning against 
a tree opposite, I sang to him — he had 
never heard me before. The words ran: 


‘Suep no tear! Oh! shed no tear. 
The flower will bloom another year. 
Weep no more! Oli! weep-no more. 
Young buds sleep in the root’s white core. 
Dry your eyes! Oh! dry your eyes. 
For | was taught in Paradise 
To ease my heart of melodies— 
Shed no tear. 


‘Overhead! look overhead ! 

’Mong the blossoms white and red— 
Look up! look up! I flutter now 
On this fresh pomegranate bough. 
See me! ’tis this silvery bill 

Ever cures the good man’s ill. 

Shed no tear! Oh! shed no tear! 
The flower will bloom another year. 
Adieu, adieu. I fly, adieu, 

I vanish in the Heaven’s blue— 

Adieu, adieu!’ 


As the last note died slowly away, I 
turned to go. Julian started up and 
seized both my hands. 

‘Stay!’ he said, ‘ you must, you shall 
hear me.” And then he told me—but 
what he told was folly ; enough, it was— 
he loved me. 

What did I say? ah! I knew it, and 
but too well. I said nothing. 

He took advantage of my silence. 

‘Ah! I see what you would say, but 
do not, do not think it. Must I,’ grow- 
ing more confident, he said, ‘must we 
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sacrifice ourselves, our happiness, for a 
false notion of honor, of duty? Must I 
bind myself for ever to a child who cares 
nothing fur me, while my love is wholly 
another’s; is it not wronging Aer as 
well ?’ 

I snatched away my hands. 

‘ Adelaide, Adelaide!’ he said, ‘ you 
love me. I know you do.’ 

Where was that tongue, that glib 
tongue, that never before had failed 
me ? 

‘Julian, for heaven’s sake! Julian, 
don’t, I entreat you,’ I stammered at 
last, and retreated a step to gain cour- 
age; then pride, that most faithful of 
vassals, came to my aid. 

‘Julian Milne!’ I exclaimed, ‘ you 
ought to know me better. J want no 
little girl’s lover,’ and I looked him 
scornfully in the eye. 

‘O Adelaide!’ he sighed, and drop- 
ped his quivering face to his folded 
arms. I stood a moment irresolute. 

‘Julian,’ I said softly, ‘ wherein I 
have done wrong, forgive me,’ and with- 
out giving him time for a word, I left 
him. I hurried down the walk and out 
of sight, drawing deep breaths of excite- 
ment, and wringing my hands with vex- 
ation at my utter folly. What had be- 
come of my lifelong ease and gaiety ? 
Faugh! a very infant would have done 
better. I had unwittingly dipped too 
deep into the cup where I only meant 
to dabble in the foam. 

‘Ah! my dear!’ said a voice close be- 
side me, ‘what, alone? Whither has 
the gallant Julian wandered ?’ 

I turned to look at her; under the 
gray folds of the shawl that shaded her 
face, I could see the bead-like eyes of 
the rectoress blinking with a sort of 
quizzical merriment. 

‘The knight in question,’ I said, with 
an attempt at gaiety, ‘is on the grounds 
yet, I fancy. I saw him not long since, 


moonstruck and quoting poetry ; a mere 
symptom, I take it—the disease culmi- 
nates, but,’ I added, ‘the climax ap- 
proaches.’ 

We were at the side-door now. I 
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pulled the fringe of my shaw] through 
her fingers and escaped up the steps. 

‘Ah! not so fast, not so fast,’ she 
cried, and, seizing my arm, she whis- 
pered a sentence in my. ear and was 
gone. 

The woman had heard all. 

This comforting reflection I took to 
my pillow; but, mind you, I slept on it, 
nothing ever yet sufficed to break my 
rest; it is only nervous people who wor- 
ry and dream over their own and other 
people’s follies. 

I woke gay as a lark, and during that 
and all those folowing days, nothing 
could exceed my merriment. I talked 
like a very chatterbox, and the whole 
house echoed my laughter; even Clara 
roused from her dreams and joined her 
gleeful giggle. 

At first, Julian flushed red and pale 
if I spoke or looked at him. I would 
not allow him to avoid me, and finally 
made him see—at least, believe he saw— 
how utterly he had before mistaken me. 
He was annoyed, of course, at his own 
folly, and not a little indignant at me; 
but I bore his glances of searching re- 
proach with the most innocent good 
nature, and never quailed even before 
the rectoress’s eye; for, somehow, I felt 
that she could not betray me, despite 
her gossiping tongue. What Julian 
knew or suspected of the woman, I could 
not tell, yet I saw he dared not meet her 
glance. Gradually his manner changed 
to Clara; he became devoted, yes, even 
tender, and I remember well how her 
cheeks used to flush and her eyes 
brighten, at a low spoken word he 
chanced to toss her. 

The day approached. Though I pinch- 
ed Clara’s cheeks, and quoted— 


‘Tue bride has paced into the hall, 
~ Red as a rose is she ——’ 


I was ill at ease, I confess it. I had 
not meant, idiot that I was—I had not 
thought he could give me up so easily, 
though that, of all things, was what I 
most wished him to do. For the first 
time in my life, I felt—what shall I call 
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it?—lonely ? I had been beaten at my 
pet game, the dice scattered, the board 
broken. I felt older--experienced ; and 
this dull ache—would it last for ever? 
I could not tell. 

Clara was charming, so I thought, as 
I stood back to survey the effect of her 
toilet. 

‘ Just one more pin in this refractory 
orange-spray. There! that is better.’ 

‘Aunt Godfrey, is she not lovely ?’ 

Her mother’s proud smile was enough. 
I could well have spared the triumph 
that savored it. I left her to spend her 
few remaining moments of nervousness 
alone with her mother, and I wished, 
too, to put a few finishing touches to my 
own attire. My dress was, of course, 
like the bride’s, a cloud of muslin and 
lace; but that did not hinder my design. 
I drew all my wealth of hair, rippling 
and golden, back from my temples, and 
twisted it into a Diana’s knot—you know 
what that is—graceful on a well-shaped 
head ; then I twined a coronet of pearls, 
crescent-shaped, across my forehead, and 
linked them round my throat and wrists. 
I noted the effect. Ah! I had caught 
it—the very same: 


‘Anp they were simply gordianed up and 
braided, . 
Leaving, in naked comeliness, unshaded, 
Her pearl round ears, white neck, and orbed 
brow,’ 


I but needed the scarf, 


‘——. blue, and over-spangled with a million 
Of little eyes.’ 


I snatched a blue velvet mantle and 
swept down-stairs, I laid my hand on 
the door, Julian was in the library; 
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would he know, would he see it? A 
hand turned the knob, and I confronted 
him. 

He started back. 

‘Cynthia!’ he exclaimed; ‘ the very 
goddess, as Endymion saw her—— 


‘In that nook, the very pride of June.’’ 


I looked into his eyes without a word. 

‘How is this? what does it mean?’ 
and his face flashed all over with a look 
I had seen there twice before. 

‘Adelaide!’ he cried, and then he 
seized the hands of his statuesque god- 
dess. I laughed, and softly sang: 


‘Apiev, adieu. | fly, adieu, 
I vanish in the heaven’s blue, 
Adieu, adieu!’ 
And suddenly I darted through the open 
window and was gone. Already I re- 
pented me in sackcloth and ashes! 

The carriages were swiftly filled and 
drove away. I came back from the 
church in a maze. Was it really so? 
Poor thing! has it gone daft? I said of 
myself, and a Cynthia glanced mocking- 
ly over her shoulder from a side-glass. 
I tore off the hateful pearls, and clutch- 
ed my yellow locks with two relentless 
hands. 

‘There, there, heathen, idiot ——’ I 
raved, 

Some one tapped softly on the door, 
then pushed it open, and a little dumpy 
hand caught mine and stayed the havoc. 

‘There, never fret, never fret, girl! 
There are as good fish in the sea as were 
ever caught.’ 

Yes, it was done; the words were 
said; they two were made one, and I— 
J am the wilted morning-glory. 
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Ir has always been a source of sorrow 
to great statesmen, that not only are 
their motives of political action subject- 
ed in life to the unkind criticism of 
those who, from envy or malice, will 
not, or from prejudice or incapacity, 
cannot render them justice, but that 
death, which in the hearts of good men 
sanctifies a commanding character, may 
not hush the mean language of detrac- 
tion, which would rob them even of the 
respect of posterity. Every man who 
radically influences the state stands, we 
may say, in the attitude of protest. In 
his controlling and shaping mind, with 
acuteness, prudence, he forecasts the 
future — discovers its tendencies, esti- 
mates its leading principles, and studies 
the result of opposing or conforming to 
them. But the power which is his pe- 
culiar title to influence is, by its excel- 
lence, above the comprehension, the full 
grasp of those who cannot rise above 
the citizen. Beside a broad and mas- 
terly prevision, the statesman possesses 
that trained and precise mind which 
employs historical facts in all its deduc- 
tions, confirming theoretical opinions 
with positive precedents, strengthening 
conjecture into assured conclusions, and 
bending policy to the rule of principles, 
To the pres.nt well-being of the state, 
not less than to its future security, are 
his undivided energies directed, compre- 
hending the wants of differing commun- 
ities, guiding their purposes into pros- 
perous and harmonious channels, re- 
pressing with firm and impartial hand a 
factious turbulence by removing or mod- 
ifying all substantive causes of it, and 
rebuking the selfish appeals of sectional 
interest, of party jealousy and ill-will, 
until at length, absorbed in the grand 
occupation of equally developing the 
manifold resources of the state, he 
swells into grander proportions than the 
instrument of party, and towers the 
statesman of the nation. 
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In that new and trying capacity, he 
marks the relationship which the nation 
sustains in a wider and more elevated 
system to the confederacy of nations, 
and traces its higher duty in furthering 
an universal cause, in whose service, as 
citizens in loyalty to the whole state, so 
states in harmony with the divine pur- 
pose, become responsible and precious 
agents. In unison with that broader 
plan, in justice to the state itself, that 
the one may subserve the other, the 
statesman accepts the standard of Burke, 
and desires ‘the ability to improve and 
the disposition to preserve. But the 
inflexible maintenance of this standard 
exposes him to the dislike, on the one 
hand, of those who revere the form above 
the spirit of progressive government, 
and, on the other, of those who are ‘too 
impatient to wait for the slow progress of 
moral causes in the improvement of 
mankind.’ It is to be regretted, per- 
haps, on the part of such a man, intent 
upon the united interests of the nation, 
that it is impossible to please all of its 
various and separate elements. But it 
is to the permanent glory of the state, 
if it can engage the affection of its great- 
est man, in its most trying hour, who, 
unseduced by the flattery and unmoved 
by the attacks of party, can resign the 
sweet possession of popular favor to re- 
gain the lasting honor of extorted re- 
spect, and who, unable to repay the debt 
which he owes the trusting state, with 
the support of all its citizens, can be- 
queath himself to the state, so that when 
the transient causes which raised a tem- 
porary unpopularity shall, under the 
softening influence of time, have been 
forgotten, then the strength, the influ- 
ence, the personal unity of the state 
becomes his tribute, and the blood upon 
her shield, which was his sign of weak- 
ness once, becomes an honored and in- 
spiring token of devotion. Thus it is 
that he must long stand in an attitude 
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of protest—protesting against the use, 
for great men in great crises, of the 
narrow rule which measures common 
partisans in unimportant times; and 
claiming that the largest and most per- 
manent welfare of the greatest number 
is the highest object, and equal justice 
the safest policy of the statesman. 
Having now obtained a somewhat be- 
fitting standard wherewith to test states- 
manship in such a period as Webster 
acted in, we turn naturally, first, to the 
circumstances of that memorable time 
in which he delivered the speech in 
question ; and, secondly, to the char- 
acter of the speech which the welfare of 
the Union demanded, and the truest 
policy required. The three stages of 
Colonization, Revolution, and Organiza- 
tion had given place to the fourth, mark- 
ed by the natural reiction of political 
forces, a wild strife of factions, and se- 
rious embarrassments in our foreign 
relations. In this transition state—fa- 
tal to the Commonwealth of England, 
and we'l-nigh ruinous to the Spanish- 
American States; when the country 
was shaken by two inveterate parties, 
continuing the feuds of the conflict in 
which the Constitution was adopted ; 
when the national compact was being 
modified by new political, social, and 
commercial necessities; when the vast 
territory was without necessary pro- 
vision for development and govern- 
ment; when acquisitions threatened to 
disturb the carefully adjusted balance of 
powers among the States of the Union ; 
in this state both interest and duty con- 
curred in the strict practice of conserv- 
atism. The country was in a most 
critical condition, arising from the an- 
nexation of Texas, the subsequent Mex- 
ican war, and the conquest of unbound- 
ed territories. California had boldly, 
illegally organized herself, and was de- 
manding immediate admission into the 
Union as a free State; Utah was ruled 
by a spiritual despotism, which shocked 
the moral sense of the world; Texas 
was discontented and threatening, from 
the ill definition of her boundaries ; 
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New-Mexico was in arms, prepared to 
inaugurate a new and complicated war. 
The North, enraged at the conduct and 
purposes of the Mexican war, was in- 
sisting on the adoption of the Wilmot 
Proviso over all the new lands; and the 
South, stung by the free action of Cal- 
ifornia and the ill-disguised hostility of 
Northern feeling, was actually preparing 
the fatal scheme of disunion. What 
now was to be done? Rehearse the 
heated language of the lecture-room and 
the hustings ? Avert the conflagration 
by applying the torch? Forget the 
greater issue at stake—the preservation 
of the Federal Union—in a contempt- 
ible subserviency to sectional preju- 
dices ? 

There was needed a reconciliation, a 
mutual and better understanding, an 
equitable arrangement, such concession 
as government itself is based upon, as 
international treaties practise, as free 
institutions will always require from 
their tendency to generate and foster 
deep popular passions, which must be 
peaceably allayed. To such an end, 
there was required the settlement, upon 
a legal and practical basis, of all the 
controverted questions on the subject of 
slavery, without the sacrifice of any na- 
tional principle. This was possible only 
upon the conditions, that California 
should be admitted as a free State ; that 
the territories should be organized with- 
out restrictions ; that the boundaries of 
Texas should be determined ; that her 
debt, previous to admission, should be 
assumed by the United States, provided 
all her claims upon New-Mexico should 
be relinquished; that slavery should 
not be abolished in the District of Co- 
lumbia without consent and compensa- 
tion; and that the provisions of the 
Constitution regarding the rendition of 
fugitive slaves should be observed and 
enforced. But, without noticing at 
length the wholesome and just measures 
of the Compromise of 1850, we remark 
that all that was necessary to make 
them complete and permanent, was their 
defence by a man above suspicion of 
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insincerity—a patriotic statesman. He 
was not wanting—the great Commoner 
of Kentucky. And if, considering the 
proper, sufficient standard of what con- 
stitutes the statesman, the just rule 
which measures him in times of public 
peril; considering the circumstances of 
the period, the demands of patriotism 
and an enlarged statesmanship ; consid- 
ering the conciliatory measures propos- 
ed, and almost unanimously accepted 
in time; if regarding these, the speech 
of Henry Clay in February, 1850, con- 
firmed and added to his character as a 
statesman, then the speech which fol- 
lowed, in March, advocating the same 
measures, defending the same principles, 
breathing the same love for the Union 
and the Constitution, and at a greater 
personal sacrifice, could not detract 
from the statesmanship of Daniel Web- 
ster. 

We may not notice the clear general- 
ization of the speech, its dispassionate 
treatment of the question at issue, its 
renewal of devotion to old convictions, 
its bold review of the principal sources 
of danger to the Union, its thorough 
consistency, its timely rebuke of those 
who betrsy more willingness to carp 
upon the defects of their country than 
capacity to provide a practical remedy 
for them, its calm and dignified appeals, 
its noble spirit of self-renunciation, re- 
gretiing the temporary alienation from 
a large and respectable portion of his 
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adopted State, and leaving to time and 
returning reason his final vindication. 
And how the result justifies him! What 
moderation, what mutual regard and 
confidence between the different sections 
of the country, what noble traditions 
of senatorial action were its fruits! 
What a grand recollection lingers in the 
minds of all, who passed those stormy 
times, of that great man, grounded on 
the deep granite of national principle, 
parting the angry waves, and calmly 
calling peace. And when that race of 
statesmen had somewhat declined, and 
faction, which. they repressed, broke 
down the barriers and aimed at the life 
of the Republic, with what pride, what 
conscious rectitude did the whole con- 
servative North appeal to her record of 
a faithful discharge of every constitu- 
tional obligation, and defend by arms 
what she had maintained by wisdom. 
And if, in this history of fidelity, she 
now gains a chief element of strength, 
with what praise shall we turn to him 
by whose great counsels and example 
she preserved her loyal-character ; who, 
long before this conflict, in which his 
former defamers now invoke the magic 
ot his name, fought in his own broad 
mind the lingering battle, and then, a 
victor in the Senate of the nation, 
wrought an abiding conviction in the 
hearts of his countrymen of the insep- 
arable naturé of Liberty and Union, 
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Jutius Cure, at present the portly 
head of a large importing establishment, 
quitted the fatherland while a very young 
man, to seek his fortune in our then hap- 
py and united country. His first im- 
portation of value consisted of a wife, 
for whom he had toiled patiently, she as 
patiently waiting six Jong years, and a 
wonderful parrot, which was one of his 
gifts to her’in their early courtship, and 
being elevated to the rank of travelling 
companion, had not only enlivened the 
tedium of her voyage, but entertained 
passengers. and crew. 

The fair Theresa was delighted with 
the pretty suburban cottage Julius had 
procured in anticipation of her arrival ; 
her only regret being that her pet doves 
and canaries had been left behind in 
Germany. But Hermann would take 
care of them, she reflected, as the vision 
of a new aviary, promised by her lover- 
husband, spread its pleasing outline be- 
fore her. 

Hermann had taken such good care 
of his orphan sisters, Theresa and Car- 
lotta, that he was well entitled to the 
trust reposed in him. When the former 
made known her desire to answer the 
call of her lover, who could not leave his 
business to go for her as he had prom- 
ised, the young pastor commended his 
charge to the care of the Good Shepherd, 
and let her go on her way. 

In the village graveyard, side by side, 
lie the old pastor and his wife. As 
they labored, so they sleep together. 
Iiermann, whose young voice echoed 
through the church but once in earnest 
exhortation to his father’s flock, before 
that father was summoned to his rest, 
had selected from among his sister’s 
friends q fair young bride just before 
the departure of Theresa. She had 


stood with Carlotta and her betrothed 
upon the deck of the ship which was to 
bear away one happy as herself to the 
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home and love of her husband ; lingering 
till the last signal was given, and the 
young traveller had begun to realize the 
change that had come upon her life. 

The fair, sweet flower has folded its 
petals now, and a third grave marks the 
spot where the mortal part has been left, 
a germ of immortality, to ascend one day 
with its glorified spirit to heaven. 

Four years after her marriage, Theresa 
accompanied her husband to Hanover, 
whither he went to claim an inheritance 
to which he had just become entitled. 
They tarried there until two little daugh- 
ters had entered the magic circle of hap- 
py married life; and still longer, while 
infancy merged into childhood, and a 
living sorrow had joined hands with that 
precious gift of life; and longer still, un- 
til resignation had tempered that sorrow 
into calmness, and with the failure of all 
their efforts had taught them submission 
to an unalterable decision. Emo, their 
eldest born, was deaf and dumb. Even 
while her first sweet utterances were 
making glad music in the hearts of her 
parents, a terrible fever had seized upon 
the young life, making sad ravages in its 
delicate bloom, and planting the germ of 
a great sorrow, which should bury its 
roots deep down in the soil God’s plough- 


. Share had furrowed so early. Frighten- 


ed at the deep silence her own voice 
could not break, the child soon suffered 
that voice to fall into misuse. Only a 
few familiar words she retained; little 
simple words of love, perhaps, and the 
dear names of the household. But the 
soul unfolded its petals, day by day, 
with added fragrance and beauty, gath- 
ering up, through its a crystal por- 
tals, light and joy, with perceptions of 
the Infinite granted to her, it may be, in 
fuller measure, because the voice of her 
mother earth had been suddenly hushed 
from her ears, with all its sweet melo- 
dies and loving instructions. Wonder- 
ful intuitions came to her in waking 








dreams that fed the eager spirit with 
realizations of the attainable in life, even 
life fettered as hers, that lifted her into 
an upper region where no dust of the 
world could penetrate. 

At length the father grew tired of this 
calm, even flow of existence. He want- 
ed again the excitement of commercial 
life. The busy whirl of every-day cir- 
cumstance in the New World was like 
a strong, healthful air to our. not very 
phlegmatic German. So he rented his 
farm, and, leaving his affairs in the 
hands of an agent, came again, this time 
with wife and children, to America. — 

Every one wondered why Lotta Brandt, 
as she was called, had never married. 
The noble soul shining out from that 
fair intellectual countenance was worthy 
of a lofty mate, and the winning sweet- 
ness of her manners to those who were 
fortunate enough to gain admission to 
the inner temple of her regard, showed 
in admirable relief the mental graces 
that abundantly atoned for her want of 
external beauty. Yet in her first youth, 
before the color had.drifted away from 
her cheek, before the pale, brown tresses 
had faded into gray by a more rapid 
change than the years of her life could 
bring, she may, I think she must have 
been, lovely. But to me she is always 
beautiful. 

Miss Lotta’s story, whatever it might 
be, was locked safely away in her own 
heart. I question if Mrs. Cline even 
more than conjectured the truth she did 
not choose to reveal. Her brother alone 
shared with her some sorrowful remem- 
brance, and all troubles were safe with 
him. The grave wherein she had buried 
youth, hope, and love, was closed for 
ever, till ‘God’s great sunrise’ should 
shine upon thejr resurrection, and the 
secrets of all hearts be opened to His 
inspection. 

And the calm sweet life flowed on, 
bearing on its surface no trace of the 
storm that had lashed its smooth ripples 
into angry waves, only deeper and calm- 
er in consequence, with stronger, fuller 
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tide, bearing her onward to the silent 
shores of eternity. 

Clarice wondered, too, but never 
sought to penetrate the reserve which 
was and is Miss Brandt’s most invinci- 
ble shield. Yet it is only a reserve of 
self; there is no keeping back of light 
and sympathy from others. She diffuses 
a certain penetrating radiance wherever 
she goes, which all feel if they do not un- 
derstand. In her presence you breathe 
a healthier atmosphere than that which 
envelops most of our weak human na- 
ture. Her truthfulness you recognize 
instinctively as her brightest character- 
istic. Thoroughly honest herself, she 
never looks for hypocrisy in others. 
When, as has been the case, she has 
been brought face to face with deceit, 
made but too evident, in spite of her un- 
willingness to detect it, her nature en- 
ters a protest so indignant, that it is 
hard to overcome the repugnance she 
feels towards its authors, be they never 
so friendly to Miss Lotta herself. A 
stranger to every thing mean, she de- 
tests meanness in others, and is some- 
times comically decided in her expres- 
sion of contempt for those manifestations 
of it she cannot fail to meet. But I never. 
heard an uncharitable judgment from 
her lips. She is always deliberate ; and 
during her examination of any particular 
fault, often contrives to find some ex- 
tenuation even where excuse is impos- 
sible. 

It was not likely, then, that she would 
sympathize with Mrs, Ashe in her vio- 
lent opposition to Clarice, or condemn 
the latter on a testimony so evidently 
biased by a prejudice which might be 
mistaken, and certainly was unreason- 
able. 

Mrs. Ashe first met Miss Lotta at 
Bremen. When he had completed his 


studies at Ieidelberg, she accompanied 
her son Wilfred in a tour through Switz- 
erland, afterwards* taking passage for 
home in the steamship Queen of the 
South, which went via Southampton to 
New-York. 


Arriving in Bremen one 
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bright summer morning, they drove at 
once to the hotel, where only the night 
before Miss Brandt had tarried on her 
way to the new home she was seeking 
in the bright land of her sister’s adop- 
tion. 

Afterwards, when Hermann Brandt 
had taken leave of his sister, and the 
tall, pale woman had borne for a while, 
unconsciously, the scrutiny of two pair 
of keen gray eyes, which, belonging re- 
spectively to mother, and. son, had re- 
garded her with a look of curious inter- 
est, the mild. blue orbs were turned 
towards them. Mrs. Ashe smiled, and 
made room for their possessor on the 
seat she occupied beneath the awning of 
the quarter-deck. 

Few could withstand the charm of 
manner possessed in an eminent degree 
by Mrs. Ashe. Miss Brandt was fas- 
cinated by it, and. before long the two 
ladies had taken the first steps towards 
intimacy ; at least such intimacy as 
could exist between two. characters hay- 
ing within themselves the elements of 
antagonism. 

During their first conversation Miss 
Lotta mentioned her sister. 

‘Cline!’ said Mrs. Ashe. ‘ Why, Wil- 
fred, surely this must be the sister of our 
old friend. Whata coincidence! Where 
does your sister live?’ asked she, in tol- 
erable German—Miss Brandt knew but 
little English then. 

‘In Philadelphia,’ was the answer, and 
a hand was grasped by each eager lis- 
tener. 

‘We must be friends,’ said Mrs. Ashe. 

‘We are friends,’ decided Wilfred. 
‘And you are the Aunt Lotta of whom 
we have heard so much., To think that 
I should be in Germany two whole years 
and not try to find you out!’ 

‘Youth is forgetful,’ remarked Miss 
Brandt; ‘but I am very glad to meet 
you now. I shall not be so much a 
stranger. How did you know my sis- 
ter ?’ 

‘We lived in the same house,’ was the 
prompt reply. ‘Theresa and I are old 
companions, Mrs. Cline rented our place 
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in Philadelphia, and our little family has 
boarded there at least six months in the 
year ever since. My brother is there 
now, I suppose.’ 

‘And are you indeed going to the same 
place?’ asked Miss Brandt, with a pleased 
smile. 

‘Yes, and to the same house, if Mrs. 
Cline does not object. Did you see her 
before you left America, mother ?’ 

‘No; there was little time for prepa- 
ration, you know. I was with your 
grandmother in Maine till within a week 
of my departure. Your brother met me 
in New-York. He did not tell me that 
Mrs. Cline expected her sister.’ 

‘I have only lately made up my mind. 
They have long wanted me to go,’ said a 
soft, indescribably sweet voice. 

And so Miss Lotta did not travel alone, 
after all. She had felt somewhat timid 
on that point. 

‘Iam going to teach my sister’s child- 
ren,’ she said; and it so happened that 
Carleton also became her pupil, having 
made an arrangement by which an ex- 
change of lessons was effected ; the young 
lawyer teaching with exemplary patience 
the more difficult language. But Miss 
Brandt was scarcely young enough to 
acquire a perfect accent, and Carleton— 
he studied Chitty’s Blackstone more than 
his German. 

Mrs. Ashe thought of all this with a 
sigh, as she sat in her room alone, after 
her return from the opera. She liked 

to retain the friendships so easily won 
by her fascinating exteriorisms, and she 
found many of them slipping away from 
her. Miss Brandt’s she had lost utterly. 

‘And all through Clarice Wylmer,’ 
said she, aloud. ‘ When shall I be able 
to forget that girl?’ 

There was a gentle tap at the door. 
‘May I come in, mother?’ 

‘Yes; I wanted to see you,’ said she, 
as Wilfred entered the room. 

‘And I you, mother. Here is a letter 
from Carleton. I forgot to tell you that 


I went to the post-office before calling 
for Miss Graham. There was but this 
one in the box.’ 
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‘You should have given it to me be- 
fore, Wilfred.’ 

‘It is mine, mother,’ he said, in some 
surprise. . we 

‘Oh!’ She bit her lips. There was 
silence while she read. Suddenly she 
started from her seat, and paced the 
room in an agitated manner. ‘ Wilfred, 
will nothing cure your brother of this 
strange infatuation? How he persists 
in defending his absurd theory with re- 
gard to Clarice Wylmer. A very little 
effort would win him back to her now.’ 

‘But surely, mother, if she has a spark 
of the spirit for which Carleton gives her 
credit, she will never make the effort 
after all that has passed.’ 

‘I tell you there is no security against 
such a result, while there is any — the 
least communication between them.’ 

‘There is none, mother.’ 

‘How can you be sure of that, Wil- 
fred? You see what he says.’ 

‘Yes; but that is only a repetition of 
what he has often said before. I am 
sure there has been no correspondence 
or any thing of that kind.’ 

‘But John Wylmer, Wilfred — your 
brother is with him constantly.’ 

‘He would scarcely make a confidant 
of him, mother; that is, if Wylmer is 
the fellow I take him to be. I fancy he 
has hitherto been kept in the dark.’ 

‘He must know all by this time, 
though,’ said Mrs. Ashe, continuing her 
nervous walk up and down the room. 
*I dread his return to camp. There 
will be explanations demanded; satis- 
faction, perhaps, in some way; and 
Carleton, with his foolishly-strained no- 
tions of honor —I fear the worst from 
his return, Wilfred,’ she concluded, re- 
suming the letter. ‘ What does he mean 
by this: 

‘ ‘T have relinquished my honor, every 
thing I cared for in life, to a sense of 
duty-which may prove to be false ; which 
cannot rob me of a love which jis im- 
perishable, nor the faith I still retain in 
one I have helped to wrong so cruelly. 
Henceforth my life belongs to her for 
whom I have made this great sacrifice. 
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Let her be content. Having made me 
what I am, 9 joyless, sunless existence 
is all that is left for her or for me. It 
does not much matter. Having made 
me the scorn of honorable men to gratify 
an unreasonable prejudice, what else can 
she demand? It is not my fault that 
filial duty has become an exaction, crush- 
ing out filial love. In consenting to cast 
away my happiness, I could not repudi- 
ate memory. In my heart Clarice still 
reigns supreme. I will not believe that 
the words you repéat ever came from 
her lips. Much as she has suffered, I 
know only too well how sorrowfully she 
longed for the love that was denied her ; 
how persistent were her vain attempts 
to win it. 

‘*T have told you, Wilfred, what my 
wishes are in respect to this matter. I 
cannot consent to any further discussion. 
It is excessively painful to me, and it 
speaks but little for your manhood, if to 
repeat vile slanders against a woman— 
one whom I love, though fate has sepa- 
rated us—can give you any pleasure.’ 

‘To what particularly does he refer, 
Wilfred ?’ 

‘Oh! I knew the foolish fellow was 
making himself miserable over that ab- 
surd fancy of his about wronging Clarice 
Wylmer, and I just repeated what you 
said about her kating you and wishing 
to be revenged, thinking to undeceive 
him with regard to the forgiving nature, 
of which he has said so much. He does 
not believe it, you see.’ 

‘He shall believe it.’ Her eyes shone 
with a steel-like glitter. Wilfred grew — 
uneasy as he noticed it. 

‘Mother, I believe you hate her,’ he 
said, with a remorseful feeling that he, 
too, had helped to hunt down a defence- 
less girl. ‘If Miss Wylmer did say that, 
I am sure she had provocation enough, 
and we need not return the compliment.’ 
He laughed uneasily, ‘ After all, it seems 
to me that once parted from Carleton she 
is nothing to us.’ 

‘You have altered your mind very 
suddenly, Wilfred,’ she said, with a 
sneer. 
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He had. His mother’s look had startled 
him into a perception of the real nature 
of her animosity against one who, in 
his secret heart he felt, had been deeply 
injured. He had acted in blind obedience 
to a strong controlling will; believing 
Clarice unworthy, because Mrs. Ashe 
had declared her to be so, and Miss 
Graham had corroborated the testimony 
against her. The same voice had called 
Miss Graham a ‘ noble woman,’ and Wil- 
fred was bound to reverence her accord- 
ingly. ; 

‘Women are always their own worst 
enemies,’ he reflected, half audibly; ‘ Miss 
Luci!le may be wrong after all.’ 

‘What did you say about Lucille 
Graham, Wilfred?’ Then catching his 
blank look: ‘I could have welcomed 
her as a daughter gladly.’ 

‘And the éclat, as well as the agree- 
able weight of her thousands, eh, moth- 
er?’ 

‘Your jest is untimely, Wilfred,’ she 
said, in a tone of displeasure. ‘ My af- 
fection for that estimable young lady is 
induced by no mercenary motive.’ 

‘Ah! that reminds me, mother. How 
old is Miss Graham ?’ 

Mrs. Ashe deigned no reply, and Wil- 
fred went on: 

‘Speaking of John Wylmer, mother, 
do you know, I think him a capital fel- 
low.’ 

‘And will end by becoming an enthu- 
siastic admirer of his sister, no doubt,’ 
sarcastically. 

Wilfred looked annoyed. ‘I don’t 
see what you have to say against him, 
mother. He’s a brave, true-hearted 
fellow. I only wish he was at our head- 
quarters. General Sedgwick could get 
him exchanged, I dare say. I mean to 
try and work things in that direction.’ 

‘I wish you would, Wilfred!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Ashe with startling em- 
phasis. 

The young officer opened wide his 
large gray eyes. ‘Why, mother ?’ 

‘Only that the last link may be bro- 
ken that binds your brother to that 
family.’ 
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‘Very well, mother. We shall see. 
I must bid you good-night now. Call 
me, please, if you wake early. A brisk 
canter before breakfast does a fellow no 
harm when he is leading such an idle 
life. Only three more days, mother, 
and I’m off to the wars again.’ 

As the door closed behind him, Mrs. 
Ashe sighed profoundly. Was she ever 
to be at peace? ‘Never,’ said a still, 
small voice; ‘never until you cease to 
do evil.’ Had Mrs. Ashe done evil ? 
Yes; she had sought to rob a young 
maiden of the brightest jewel in her 
crown. She had robbed her of her love, 
withering all the fair summer blossoms 
of hope that nestled so sweetly in her 
bosom. Many other cruel deeds did that 
still small voice remind her of as she sat 
by her waning fire—the cruellest of all 
to herself; for she had wounded her 
own life, well-nigh slain it, by the bitter, 
relentless pride that for ever crushed that 
which came within its influence. 

Poor Mrs. Ashe! A victim to her 
own obstinate will, she has had but little 
comfort these many dreary years. Child- 
ren, noble-browed, and still more noble- 
hearted, were given her; two precious 
human souls to mould for good or evil. 
Even the deep-welling fount of maternal 
love must be tinctured with the same 
deadly poison. Pride and suspicion 
thrust back the tender young shoots 
that were lifting their heads up to the 
sunlight. And a cloud came over them 
even in childhood. She could not trust 
them. She trusted entirely no human 
being, and she watched their incomings 
and their outgoings with a strange, jeal- 
ous vigilance—strange, because it was 
not the tender solicitude of motherhood. 

And yet she loved them with a fierce, 
eager love—with a jealous proprietor- 
ship that refused to be satisfied. She 
wished so to mould them by the force 
of her invincible will, that they should 
know no law but implicit obedience to 
her expressed desire. 

But for this supremacy she had to 
struggle with proud young manhood. 
She wounded herself in the conflict. 
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Even in the triumph of victory, she was 
forced to recognize the pain which lurked 
its hidden anguish deep down in her 
heart—that heart which quailed not at 
sight of the agony her own relentless 
purpose had willed for others. And she 
saw the love of her eldest born drifting 
slowly away on the cold gray sea, that 
should have sparkled with a tender lu- 
minousness— the life from which had 
departed all sunshine and beauty. 

‘Iam his mother. I have toiled and 
suffered for him. Surely by that right 
I may claim unquestioning obedience.’ 

And so she strove to quiet the still 
small voice that had at last made itself 
heard. 

‘He loved me once. Can he hate his 
mother now ?’ she thought. 

No; but the creed she had taught 
him had worked its own effect. Love 
had been mastered by this grim skel- 
eton in armor she called duty, and the 
cold, stern reality remained —a_per- 
petual mockery of her triumph. 


CHAPTER TENTH, 


Wuevy, on his return to camp, John 
Wylmer entered the tent he had shared 
with his colonel during the whole win- 
ter campaign, it was with a determina- 
tion to demand of him an explanation 
of his conduct. He would not take the 
hand that was extended in cordial greet- 
ing. 

‘No,’ said he. ‘I must first be cer- 
tain that you are worthy of my friend- 
ship.’ 

There was no fiery indignation. With 
a look of deep sadness, Carleton re- 
plied : 

‘I cannot blame you, John. God 
knows you have reason enough to regard 
me with aversion.’ 

When, an hour after, they left the 
tent together, it was not as enemies. 
John Wylmer’s resentment had taken 
another channel. 

‘J should have acted differently,’ he 
said. ‘I understand, now, why you 
‘did not. It may be all for the best ; but 
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some day you will wish, for your own 
sake, that you had remained firm.’ 

‘And Clarice—what of her?’ asked 
Carleton, in a husky voice. 

‘I hope she will get over it,’ was the 
answer. ‘It will please her to know 
that we are not hostile to each other. [ 
felt my friendship for you rushing away 
in a whirlwind of fierce indignation 
when I saw your work. She pleaded 
with me. For my life, I could not refuse 
her. But you cannot expect that I will 
forgive the real author of all this misery.’ 
He stopped, remembering that it was 
Carleton’s mother of whom he spoke. 

His work! John felt the tremor that 
shook his whole frame as he said: ‘ Thank 
God! at least you do not hate me, John. 
I have told you all—all that I was com- 
pelled to hide from her, that you might 
not judge me too severely.’ 

‘You were sorely tried. There is 
much to regret in the past. But do not 
speak of her, Carleton. It is best not. 
I cannot feel as I wish towards you 
when I think of her sufferings. It was 
alla mistake from beginning to end,’ he 
said, with a sigh. ‘But here comes 
Charlie. Not a word before him, please. 
You know his impetuosity.’ 

‘Holloa, Rushlight!’ This sobriquet 
was a reminiscence of their boyhood, 
though I know not how it originated. 
‘So you ’ve come back to the old camp- 
ing-ground. How are mother and Cla- 
rice ?’ 

‘Very indignant that you don’t write 
to them,’ answered John. ‘ What can 
you be thinking of, yourself? Not a 
line for two months, they say, and not a 
word during my absence, though I wrote 
to you.’ 

‘Why didn’t you bring them on? 
We have lots of ladies here now. I 
looked out a place for them, thinking 
they might come. You know I hate 
writing letters. I’m sure I think of 
them just the same, but I leave you 
and Carleton to write all the letters. By 
the way, Rush, old fellow! have you 
looked for your horse yet ?’ 

‘No; what of Rodney ?’ 
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‘Why, you'll find him non est, that’s 
all. I rode out to old Burton’s one day, 
with Ferguson and Whipple. * They 
were going further—and left the horse.’ 

* My horse?’ 

‘Yes, yours —in charge of the old 
patriarch himself, while I went in to flirt 
with his grand-daughters. We have 
grand old times there, youknow. Three 
pretty girls, Rushlight. Well, when I 
got ready to go, I found that somebody 
had taken French leave with the saddle- 
bags and all they contained, and had 
drawn Rodney himself, as part of the 
requisition. Such a figure as I cut, re- 
turning to camp!’ 

Carleton smiled at the remembrance. 
Charley went on: 

‘It was capital fun. I don’t mean 
losing your horse, John, but riding Miss 
Bessie’s brown mare, side-saddle and all. 
Not a horse had our rascally soldiers 
left in the old fellow’s stable. There I 
went, bibbety-bop. Ferguson and Whip- 
ple overtook me on the way here. How 
they roared! As we came within sight 
of headquarters, we found the General 
inspecting the troops. I rode along the 
lines as daintily as Miss Bessie herself. 
The General requested me to dismount. 
I forgot to say that I wore her riding-hat 
too. Didn't the bully boys laugh!’ 

‘At my expense,’ said John. ‘Who 
gave you leave to ride my horse? Poor 
Rodney !’ 

‘Just the same old boy! Why don’t 
you growl? You may have Turpin, if 
you like.’ 

The brothers now walked side by side. 
A greater contrast could not well be im- 
agined. John, tall and sturdy-looking, 
with great dark eyes—sober eyes, with 
flashes of rich humor lurking under- 
neath ; short, crisp locks of curling brown 
hair, and a manly forehead, with a look 
of massive strength about it that im- 
pressed you with involuntary respect. 
Charley, tall and slender, with dancing 
blue eyes that made you smile to look 
at them; purplish black hair, waving 
back from his temple with a grace pe- 
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culiarly its own; a band of almost snowy 
whiteness, where the sun could not. 
penetrate, showing the dazzling clear- 
ness of complexion which had given him 
an appearance of almost feminine deli- 
cacy, before the rapid touches of sun 
and wind had transformed it. 

Little cared Charlie for past or future. 
His ardent and impressible nature car- 
ried, from hour to hour, but little trace 
of the feelings of the last. Quick gusts 
of passion, followed by warm bursts of 
sunshine—light and shade in rapid suc- 
cession, but more of light than shade. 

They now stood in front of the Gen- 
eral’s tent, and different members of 
the staff, with whom John was acquaint- 
ed, came up to offer him greeting. His 
quiet wit and invincible good humor 
had made him a favorite among them. 
Bes'de, no one could get up such snug 
little suppers as ‘ Captain Johnny.’ His 
taste and skill in arrangement was well 
known, and elicited the unbounded ad- 
miration of the fair visitors who some- 
times inspected their quarters. 

‘Here comes old Meg,’ said Charlie, 
‘to see you, I suppose, John. Poultry 
was scarce while you were away. How 
does she manage to steal so much, I 
wonder.’ | 

Meg, or ‘Speckled Biddy,’ as the sol- 
diers called her, was one of those pe- 
culiar beings that spring from nobedy 
knows where. She seemed to have 
neither kith nor kin, but lived all alone 
in a little tumble-down shanty about a 
mile from camp. She was employed as 
laundress by the officers, and made her- 
self generally useful about the quarters. 
Although supposed to be half-witted, 
she sometimes astonished them by her 
shrewdness. She knew how to reward 
both kindness and ridicule in her own 
queer fashion. She stole poultry and 
eggs for her favorites, visited the cows 
of the neighboring farms, and filched 
their milk, for the benefit of said favor- 
ites, who generally proved their gratitude 
in the way most agreeable to her, name- 
ly, by supplying her with tobacco and 
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snuff, and gratifying her proclivity for 
hot whisky-toddy, of which she took 
copious libations. 

‘The superstitious sons of Erin called 
her a witch, and never dared to molest 
her from the time that she administered 
a scald’ from a pot of boiling water to 
one of their number, for trying to gain 
admission to her shanty by means of 
the window, for the purpose of playing 
some trick upon her. She was little, 
freckled, and ugly. Her red hair stuck 
out like quills all over her head. She 
walked with a shuffle, always muttering 
to herself, and her light green eyes had 
a dreadful squint. 

As Charlie had supposed, this un- 
canny-looking woman went right up to 
John. 

‘The darlin’ man!’ said she, with a 
bob of her queer little person. ‘ The 
darlin’, darlin’ man! It’s good for me 
eyes to see ye agin. And here’s a pair 
o’ fine turkeys, darlin’, for yer dinner. 
I killed ’em meself—twis'ed their necks 
easy, darlin’. They be young and tender.’ 

‘Why, Meg, how do you do?’ said 
John. ‘I thought you’d find me out. 
Where did you get those fine turkeys ?’ 

With a series of significant winks and 
nods over the left shoulder, which set 
every one laughing : ‘Brought’em from 
over yonder, darlin’, wi’ the master’s 
compliments. Honest now, if you do n’t 
ask no questions, Meg wo n't tell no lies. 
Seen yer gal?’ she said, in a loud whis- 
per, taking a pinch of snuff so near his 
own olfactory nerves that it made him 
sneeze. ‘Didn't gitspliced,eh? That’s 
right. Plenty time yit, Capt’n John. 
Do n’t b’lieve in a pa’cel o’ children git- 
ten a rope roun’ their necks afore they 
git their wisdom-teeth cut. *Taint so in 
my country.’ What nationality Meg 
belonged to it would be difficult to say. 

‘Give me a pinch, Meg ?’ asked Char- 
lie, and, having obtained it, mimicked 
with much gravity the extraordinary 
contortions her countenance underwent 
in the process of inhaling. 

‘A handsome wretch,’ she muttered, 
in no wise offended. ‘A wild young 
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scamp! but he never did Meg any 
harm.’ 

‘Another pinch, Meg ?’ said handsome 
Charlie. 

‘He’s a good-looking devil—all play 
and no work. Not like my man there,’ 
she said, nodding at John, as she passed 
her snuff-box again. 

‘’Orses, Colonel !’ shouted Courtneye, 
coming up at that moment. 

Carleton looked at his watch. ‘I 
shall be back to dinner, John,’ he said. 
‘Come, Charlie.’ And ,the ‘ handsome 
wretch,’ throwing a merry glance at the 
group, followed after him. 

‘Gone to see the handsome widow,’ 
said the General, offering John a segar. 
‘Come in, Wylmer, and have a smoke. 
You had better give those to the cook, 
my good woman.’ And she shuffled 
away, chuckling: ‘An't so rich by 
two turkeys. That’s the way he takes 
care of her live stock. Old Meg gits all 
she wants. He! he!’ 

And Growler, the cook, had orders to 
serve the turkeys up for dinner. 

Joho Wylmer experienced a disagree- 
able sensation as he thought of the 
widow. 

‘Who is she?’ said Charlie, when 
he betrayed his curiosity. ‘Why, a 
rich widow of Secessia—at least she wus 
rich, but her estate has been greatly 
damaged since the war broke out. Whose 
has not ?’ 

‘What has Colonel Ashe to do with 
her ?’ asked John. 

Charlie flushed redly. 
his own account, I fancy.’ 

‘On yours, then ?’ 

‘My dear fellow, you are very curious. 
If you must know, ask Carleton him- 
self.’ 

John forebore to push his inquiries ; 
but the evident unwillingness of his 
brother to explain only swelled to an 
uncomfortable proportion the doubt 
which had arisen in his mind. He re- 
solved to find out for himself something 
which should either dispel or confirm 
that doubt. 

But Carleton, who rarely made a con- 
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fidant of any one, now seemed more than 
usually reserved—even appearing to 
shun John, as if his presence pained 

im. And, as if by mutual consent, 
one subject was never mentioned be- 
tween them. 

John grew to be ashamed of his 
doubt, however, and resolved to trust 
Carleton. A very little thing had suf- 
ficed to work this change. One day 
Carleton, who had met the letter-carrier 
while on the road, received from bim a 
letter addressed to Captain John Wyl- 
mer. It was from Clarice. He did not 
know that John was lying curled up on 
his blankets, in the left wing, when he 
entered his tent. A long time he looked 
at the delicate handwritiug, his features 
working as if with some powerful emo- 
tion. Then he took from his bosom a 
miniature which Clarice had given him 
long ago, and which he had not return- 
ed. John, peeping out from under his 
blankets, felt a guilty sensation as he 
saw something suspiciously like a tear 
fall on the letter, which, for a moment, 
he imagined must be for Carleton. But, 
hastily brushing it with his handker- 
chief, as if ashamed of his weakness, he 
laid the missive on the table, and sitting 
down beside it, still with the miniature 
in his hand, abandoned himself to deep 
and painful thought. 

‘Hang it! It makes a fellow feel 
confoundedly mean to be on the watch 
like this,’ thought John. And some- 
how his blanket grew wet as he pressed 
it closely over his eyes. But he could 
not resist the impulse to withdraw it 
again. 

‘Oh! my darling! my darling!’ And 
the picture looked up at his agonized 
face calm and bright as Clarice herself 
had looked before ever a shadow had 
crept between them, in the old time 
when he called her ‘ sister.’ 

Then, to John’s great relief, he went 
away. When thesound of his footsteps 
had become faint without, the ball out 
in the left wing emerged from its am- 
bush, and, having straightened itself 
out te its original six feet, approached 
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the table where Carleton had laid the 
letter. There was the tear-stain scarcely 
yet dry, blurring the word ‘Captain’ 
into a shapeless mark. John opened it 
reverently, as if that tear had hallowed 
it. Charlie approached unheard. 

‘What! a letter from home?’ 

‘Yes. Mother will soon be ready to 
start for Washington. Clarice does not 
go till the middle of April. So we shall 
have her company, too, fora month or 
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‘All right. I hope she will bring her 
riding-dress, and has not forgotten how 
to ride.’ 

‘You look @fter the widow,’ said John, 
dryly. ‘That’s enough for you. I 
shan’t trust little sister with such a ha- 
rum-scarum fellow as you are. Why, 
you’d be running off, and leaving her 
to take care of herself, some day, while 
you were flirting with somebody or 
other.’ 

‘Much you know about my con- 
cerns!’ was the indignant retort. ‘ As 
for the widow -——’ 

‘Oh! never mind about her, now,’ 
interrupted John. ‘Confound that wo- 
man!’ 

‘Who? What’s the matter now ?’ 

‘Mrs. Ashe again. She can’t leave 
the poor child alone, even yet.’ 

‘Um—n,’ said Charlie. ‘If Carleton 
were not the good fellow he is, I should 
wish that affair broken off.’ 

‘It is broken off,’ he replied, unguard- 
edly. ‘Well, I suppose, Charles, you 
must know it now; only don’t be 
hasty.’ 

‘If I thought Carleton was to 
blame —— 

‘Wait, Charlie, until you know the 
whole. _ It is best as it is, lassure you.’ 

And the brothers talked long and earn- 
estly together—for Charlie, very grave- 
ly and earnestly. Then, in spite of 


John’s warning, the younger brother 
started up excitedly, and went out into 
the open air, that played gently with 
his clustering curls, and paled the dark 
flush on his cheek, though it could not 
calm his excitement. 





Funeral. 


FUNERAL. 


An air of gloom 
Enshrouds one village home; 
One silent room 
With chill opprest 
Beyond the rest. 
Death reigns there for an hour ; 
The dumbness proves his power. 


Singly and slow 

The mourners go; 
* All sable-clad, 

Each seeming sad. 


Service is said 
Above the head 
So cold and dead. 


Tou! * 


The sobbing bell 
Begins the knell. 


Tou! 


With deep repeat 

That single note is beat : 
Out on the surging air 

After the first it rolls ; 

They cry like wandering souls— 
Each cry a prayer. 


Tou! 


With melancholy feet 

A long train fills the street: 
A human wave 
Slow-rolling to the grave, 
Bearing rejected clay, 
Learning the way. 


Tou! 


All up and down 

The waiting town 

The people stand, 

With reverent hand 

And serious eye, 

While the dark files go by. 
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Tou ! 






All toil is stopped, 
Each noisy tool is dropped ; 
The saw’s harsh note 

That lately smote 
The anxious ear, 
We no more hear. 


Tou! 






























Beneath his sturdy flings 
The blacksmith’s anvil rings; 
The slow hearse comes in sight— 
He stays his arm of might; 

His hammer bright, 

Above his shoulder swung, 

Mute in the air is hung. 


Tot! 


The hoarse-toned mill 
Is hushed and still ; 
And e’en the rill 
Subdues its accents shrill. 
Silence is near— 
Silence, akin to fear. 


Tou! 


The hilly yard, 
Where marble watchers guard, 
Where silence reigns, 

The long procession gains. 
The casket, that contains 

The heedless clay, remains, 

Is placed beside the cell. 






Tou! 








Ah! solemn-sounding bell! 
Each looks on that still face, 
Then turns from that sure place ; 
All homeward go. 2 









Tou! 


All, said I? No; 
An aged woman stands, 

With feebly clasping hands, 
Beside the dust. 























Tou! 


The New Nation. 


‘Great God! I trust— 







I bow—I must; 
But where art thou, 


Tou! 


My child—where now ?’ 


And startled men 


Ask, each himself, again, 


Tou! 


That question: ‘ Where?’ 


The grave is sealed 


Till the great trump is pealed, 


Tou! 


Till earth her dead shall yield. 


The distant bell 


Forgets the knell, 
And plain and hill, 


One of the most striking peculiarities 
of fanaticism is the constant desire for 
change; for the substitution of some- 
thing that has not been for what has 
been. 

The French Revolution, the crystalli- 
zation of all the latent fanaticism of 
that singularly unquiet people, clearly 
illustrates this characteristic. Not sat- 
isfied with subverting the government, 
and enlarging the political liberties of 
the people, the revolutionists of that day 
must needs overturn the laws of prop- 
erty, and all social distinction, no matter 
how well established or necessary, and 
even attack the sacred truths of revela- 
tion. Of course, the attempt thus to 


destroy those great restrictions on law- 
lessness and safeguards of social exist- 
ence proved ultimately futile, and re- 
acted with force on the foolish advocates 
of ‘liberty, equality, and fraternity ;’ 
resulting in the reéstablishment of law, 


And vale are still. 


THE NEW 


NATION. 


political, moral, and social, more firmly 
than before. This reictive principle is 
the great bulwark of civilization, the 
conservator of stability, and parent of 
true progression ; for, could frantic re- 
formers, with impunity, continue in 
their course of infinite unrest and 
change, unchecked, the world would 
soon be reduced to the darkness and 
degradation of barbarism; because the 
destruction of confidence, which grows 
only out of permanency, annihilates 
property, destroys faith, and checks the 
scientific inquiries of scholastic minds. 

Far be it from us to question the util- 
ity of revolution; it is at times neces- 
sary. But these restless, uneasy people 
are never satisfied. A state of human 
perfection, if attainable, would not seem 
perfect to them; so, after a time, the 
seething cauldron of events throws them 
to the surface, where they float a little 
while, and then sink under the very suc- 
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cesses which they had hoped would 
enure to their permanent ascendency. 

In this country, fanaticism has dis- 
played its most dangerous elements, and 
its pernicious effects have been most 
fatally visible. The theory of nearly 
unlimited freedom in all things rapidly 
develops the tendencies of unquiet 
minds, and when political changes can- 
not be accomplished, they must turn 
their attention and direct their efforts to 
other fields of operation. Evil, whether 
necessary or not, is ever present with 
us, and good men are constantly on the 
alert to diminish its baleful influences ; 
but we have been taught by experience 
that no sudden or violent means are effi- 
cacious in its removal. 

The question as to the morality of 
slavery is yet an openone. Many strong 
arguments can be urged, pro and con, 
and divers opinions in regard to it have 
been entertained by wise and good men. 
But the institution has afforded these 
self-styled reformers an opportunity for 
the exercise of the intermeddling pro- 
pensities which they so abundantly pos- 
sess. Asa moral question alone could 
it be agitated, for its political status had 
been so definitely established that it 
could not be forced into the arena of 
pure politics with any reasonable pros- 
pect of success; but when it could be 
pounced upon as an evil, then, forget- 
ting, or rather not recognizing, the dis- 
tinction which should be made between 
political institutions and moral agencies, 
it became, under the skilful manipula- 
tions of these, for the time, monomani- 
acs, an element in the latter day re- 
formed, or, perhaps more precisely, 
moral politics, of the one-idea party. 
All then that was necessary, in order to 
quicken the national conscience,* and 
convert this crusade against a local in- 
stitution into a means of obtaining 
power, was to establish the doctrine 
that the subordination of an inferior 
race was a crime for which all the citi- 
zens of the country were responsible, 
and to countenance or even tvlerate 
which was a sin. 
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This crusade, preached by apostles 
often of doubtful personal morality, and 
without exception of dangerous politi- 
eal character, the wild scheming imprac- 
ticables of the age, was seized upon by 
disappointed aspirants to power as a des- 
perate, although not hopeless, prospect 
of regaining place and positions, and of 
foisting themselves upon a_ sentiment 
into the high seats, with the accompa- 
nying flesh-pots that their hungry souls 
so ardently desired. The originators of 


the movement were certainly deluded, 


but they were evidently honest; the 
demagogues who now assumed its con- 
trol were neither. 

At length success crowned the efforts 
of these conspirators against the peace 
and unity of the country ; owing main- 
ly to the cowardice and treachery of the 
self-constituted leaders of the conserva- 
tive masses, who sought to sustain, by 
the plea of expediency, what they had 
neither the courage nor honesty to de- 
fend on the ground of principle. From 
this a lesson ought to be learned by all 
who desire to direct or manage the poli- 
tics of a nation, namely, that when a 
free people, capable of self-government, 
are appealed to by opposing interests, 
that cause will be triumphant which 
fights on principle. The masses cannot 
be cajoled nor wheedled into the sup- 
port of wrong because policy dictates 
such support; and even false doctrines, 
manfully and boldly defended, will suc- 
ceed when truth in its contest with them 
is degraded into expediency. Had the 
leaders been true to the ‘platforms’ of 
the party, earnest in the defence of what 
experience and justice alike demonstrat- 
ed to be right, instead of pandering to 
an unfounded prejudice of the people 
for the sake of the loaves and fishes, the 
abolition faction would never have at- 
tained even respectability in numbers. 
Verily, the Union was destroyed less by 
the efforts of its foes than by the treach- 
ery and folly of its friends. God grant 
that this blunder or worse may not prove 
fatal to the country ! 

But even the leaders of this move- 
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ment knew that it could be made a per- 
manent success only by an _ organic 
change in the relations and rights of the 
States. Of what advantage could it be 
to them to array themselves in opposi- 
tion to the law of the land, when the 
vast majority of the people were devo- 
tedly attached to that law? So long as 
the Constitution threw its broad shield 
over the States, and guaranteed to their 
citizens equal rights, both of person and 
property, in the Territories, any attempt 
to secure to themselves material benefits, 
from the excitement they were causing 
and the passions they were kindling, 
must be a failure. Therefore they must 
try to rouse the people to a madness, 
which, though temporary, still would 
enable them to gain the substantial 
fruits of victory, and render their pros- 
pects of continued power more proba- 
ble. They must inculcate a spirit of 
contempt for the forms of law. 

The first step to be taken was to 
‘free the Territories.’ This, if accom- 
plished, would lead to two results’ 
The people of the Northern States would 
learn to entertain less respect for sol- 
emn compacts and compromises, and 
the people of the South would be goad- 
ed into measures of corresponding injus- 
tice and outrage, thus fanning the flame 
of discord, and building up a barrier of 
prejudice between the sections which 
must vastly diminish the prospect of fu- 
ture accord and unity of action. The 
decision of the highest legal tribunal in 
the land was here interposed to prevent 
the further progress of these desperate 
agitators, and for a time their ill-con- 
cealed anger and their muttered curses 
led us to hope that they had been ef- 
fectually checkmated. But, with a per- 
sistence worthy of a better cause, they 
renewed their attacks, and still astride 
of their hobby, avowed the determina- 
tion to change the constitution of the 
court so as to place in the seats of im- 
partial jurists creatures who would ad- 
judicate causes and decide important 
principles upon the platform of party 
instead of law. 
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Here let there be placed on record 
the fact, which is beyond dispute, that 
the agitation of the slavery question 
originated in the abolition faction and 
was continued by them. It has become 
common for radicals to assert, with the 
self-assurance so preéminently their own, 
that the contrary was the case; but it 
must be evident that as the people of 
the slave States had no interest in such 
agitation, it would have been folly in 
them to have continually called in ques- 
tion laws and customs which protected 
them completely, and which, up to the 
very moment preceding secession, they 
desired to have respected and obeyed. 

The prohibition of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories became the watchword, and 
conservatism yielding to an excited pop- 
ular prejudice, lent to the radicals a 
power which unaided they could never 
have seized. 

Having by this time attained an in- 
fluence which gave to their doctrines a 
large voting strength, the new party at- 
tracted the attention of that class which 
desired to form a stronger government. 

Here was the nucleus of a party which 
these crafty opponents of Democracy 
could use, to destroy their hereditary 
foe and to aid them in completing the 
long-cherished projects for the overthrow 
of our institutions. The old Federal or- 
ganization, with many allies from among 
the descendants of the Tories of °'76, 
had always clamored for a strong gov- 
ernment; and behold the crisis, which, 
if turned to good account, might lead to 
the realization of all their hopes. The 
combination of ambition, treason, and fa- 
naticism thus acquired a power which en- 
abled it, for the first time in the history of 
the Union, to elect a sectional President, 
pledged to a sectional policy —a policy 
of war upon the domestic institutions of 
thenon-consenting States. Thence came 
actual hostilities ; and now, although too 
late to indulge in vain regrets, or to 
say, ‘if,’ ‘then it might have been,’ we 
cannot but deplore the course of some 
of our leading men. 

But to return. The war commenced. 
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It is needless to recite the details of 
that month of weakness and folly which 
culminated in Sumter and blood. Moved 
by a mighty and noble but mistaken en- 
thusiasm, the North sprang to arms, de- 
termined to avenge the insult to the flag. 
We all remember those days of excite- 
ment, of fury. 

Calmer days will point out to us many 
an error then committed, but pardon- 
able as only the uncortrolled outpour- 
ing of generous sentiments, too long 
checked, perbaps, to flow regularly 
when unrestrained. 

However, despite the passion of the 
hour, the ‘still small voice’ of reason 
had partial sway. The North men were 
resolved to maintain the Union. The 
Union! Hallowed words! 

Slavery and abolitionism were not 
heard. The Union as it was, not as it 
should be, was the watchword; and the 
partisan would have met with little en- 
couragement, who preached the doctrines 
of a New Nation at that time. 

The war could not have received the 
support of even a miserable minority, 
had it then been claimed that States 
were to be treated as conquered Terri- 
tories, and that slavery could not exist 
with the Union. Even the Administra- 
tion had, in order to retain power, to 
bow to the popular will, and to declare 
its fixed purpose to be restrained by 
the Constitution ; and the radical major- 
ity in Congress solemnly resolved, ‘ that 
the war was waged for no purposes of 
subjugation, but only to restore the 
Union and maintain the laws,-and that, 
these objects being attained, the war 
ought to cease.’ The error at that time 
was not in the manifestations of attach- 
ment to the Union, but in the means 
taken to bring about its restoration. 
Diplomacy, negotiation, honesty, might 
have then averted all the calamities 
which have proceeded from the war. 
But, though the policy of force was 
wrong, as experience has demonstrated, 
yet the people had but one desire—were 
roused and acted upon by the one idea 
of reiinion under the Constitution ; and 
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had the proposition at that time been 
made to emancipate the slaves of the 
Southern people by a Presidential edict ; 
to enroll negroes in the army of restora- 
tion; to suspend the writ of freedom ; 
to proclaim military necessity as a sub- 
stitute for civil law, the entire North, 
with a unanimity equal to its first im- 
pulsive uprising, would have hurled from 
power the rulers, who thus would have 
dared to outrage the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government and to tram- 
ple upon the Constitution and the laws. 

Why should the support of these 
despots’ devices now be essential to 
‘loyalty’? If, three years ago, they 
were wrong, what magician’s wand has 
transformed them into right? If the 
Southerners are traitors now, they were 
equally so then. If they are seeking to 
destroy the Union, they were engaged 
in the same pursuit then. If by fight- 
ing against the flag they have become 
enemies, they had at that time struck it 
down. Whence comes the difference in 
the circumstances, which justifies now 
what would have been so vehemently 
rebuked then ? 

What we demanded then was the 
Union as it was. What more have we 
a right to ask for now ? 

Is it not clear to any dispassionate 
observer that there is somewhere a dis- 
crepancy between our past claims and 
present assumptions which ought to be 
reconciled or explained? Let us see if 
the wrong cannot be traced to the im- 
placable foes of the country, the very 
fanatics who first sowed the seeds of 
that harvest of death, which we are reap- 
ing in tears, by their interference with 
subjects properly beyond their control, 
and their defiance of the laws ; and who 
are now striving to prevent the slight- 
est possibility of a satisfactory and hon- 
orable adjustment of our difficulties. 

When the contest began, many prom- 
inent conservative leaders, forgetful of 
its cause and oblivious of the fact that 
civil war is separation, disunion, final 
and eternal, hastened to throw their in- 
fluence and counsel at the feet of the 
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Administration. For a time their ad- 
vice was listened to, for the sake of the 
prestige which their presence and coun- 
tenance gave; but after their followers 
had been secured, propitiated, or cowed, 
and they were of ng further use, then, 
true to its radical instincts, the Admin- 
istration threw them off and sought aid 
and comfort from its allies and friends. 
It became evident to these new mag- 
nates that there must be a change in 
the form of the government in order to 
carry out their desires—to work out 
practically the one idea by which they 
were controlled. 

Thus step by step they advanced, 
with an experiment here, an outrage 
there ; testing their power as they went 
on, until having overawed or crushed 
the real Unionism of the North, with- 
out further opposition they were free to 
develop to the furthest extent their own 
theories. Among other equally illegal 
proceedings, slavery was abolished; and 
here let us look at the illogical charac- 
ter of this measure. If the Union be 
intact and the authority of the govern- 
ment only temporarily withdrawn, no 
plea can justify that step. Ifthe Union 
is dissolved, then the war assumes the 
nature of a war against a foreign foe, 
and as such the measure is perfectly 
proper as a means of securing military 
advantages. Still, in this case it is an 
actual recognition of the independence 
of the Confederacy, and an invitation to 
foreign powers to follow suit; but then 
under what pretext do we wage it? 
We have not been nor are we threaten- 
ed with invasion, unless as a peace 
measure. No inclination is manifested 
by the South to protract the war; their 
earnest appeal is ‘to be let alone,’ and 
we stand condemned before mankind as 
carrying on awar of conquest without a 
justifying cause. 

The claim that the war is for a restora- 
tion of the Union is invalidated by the 
fact that, if the Union were restored at 
once, these unconstitutional and im- 
practicable measures would have to be 
abandoned by the Administration. It 
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appears that either horn of this dilemma 
is sharp enough to impale any adherent 
of the new regime. 

Ah! but hereis the gist of the whole 
matter. The party in power, finding 
these differences palpable and irrecon- 
cilable, proposes to establish a new wa. 
tion. This is the burden of the cry! 
A new nation without the blot of slavery 
or the inconvenient system of State gov- 
ernments! A consolidated, centralized 
power, to take the place of the Federal 
system, which was so smooth and har. 
monious in its workings that we hardly 
felt its existence; the very acme of at- 
tainable perfection in human govern- 
ment. Having ventured thus far, every 
succeeding measure was taken to secure 
the establishment of this new nation. 
The President assumes control of the 
militia, without the concurrent action of 
the Governors. He issues edicts an- 
nulling State laws and overturning State 
institutions. He graciously proclaims 
pardon to a people who will repent, 
promise to accept Ais measures as their 
organic law, and reconstruct on his 
plan; promulgates the new dogma that 
a tenth of the people, acting conform- 
ably to his will, shall possess the attri- 
butes of sovereignty, in antagonism to 
the principle that the ‘majority shall 
rule.’ The farce of an election in a 
revolted State is permitted, and after a 
choice is made for executive officers, he 
continues in power the military gover- 
nor, perhaps only to watch over his new 
converts, who are prone to backslide. 

He quietly informs the representatives 
of the people that the time-honored Mon- 
roe doctrine is, despite their protests, re- 
pudiated. He outrages, without even 
the pretence of formality, the right of 
asylum which has ever been our boast. 
Congress, quick to follow so illustrious 
an example, gives authority for the issue 
of a currency that has sapped the vital 
resources of the land, and engendered 
corruption so shameless as to fill with 
sorrow the heart of every true patriot. 

National banks have been legalized, 
although the will of the people had been 
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decidedly opposed to such fountains of 
tyranny and extravagance. In fact, 
every thing has been done to remove 
power from the ‘States and the people 
thereof,’ and vest it in a centralized des- 
potism ; and to crown the whole with a 
mockery of freedom, a convention of 
office-holders and parasites renominate 
and actually propose to reélect the Presi- 
dent, who only can be held responsible 
for all those acts which have degraded 
us before the world and humiliated us 
at home. ‘Man proposes, but God dis- 
poses ;’ and the vox Dei, which, through 
the vox populi, will sound in thunder- 
tones of condemnation in the ears of 
Abraham Lincoln next November, will 
rouse him to a sense of fear, if not of 
shame, at the just indignation of a peo- 
ple whose rights he has disregarded, 
whose laws he has annulled, and whose 
country he has well-nigh ruined. 

The reélection of the President would 
be the signal for the establishment of 
the new nation whose foundations he 
has so carefully laid. Its ultimate ob- 
ject is to insure the perpetuity of power 
in the hands of its framers ; to dispense 
with State governments; to have a vig- 
orous Administration feared abroad and 
at home; to destroy slavery ; to equal- 
ize, socially as well as politically, the 
races ; and to change the federation into 
an absolutism ; for such would be the 
character, whatever the form of the 
Government. 

This is the feast to which we are in- 
vited, and its supporters confidentiy ex- 
pect success from the vindictive feelings 
with which they have inspired the peo- 
ple. They hope, by a pretence of strong 
measures against ‘traitors in arms,’ to 
blind the North to a sense of its dan- 
ger; perhaps they may. Powerless ap- 
parently, and submissive as lambs being 
led to the slaughter, the people are very 
quiet. Pride and passion have blunted 
their sensibilities, and they seem to for- 
get that ‘with such measure as ye mete 
it shall be measured out again.’ As 
long as the blows fall on their whilom 
brothers, it is all right; but when the 
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victory is won, the new nation, fairly 
launched on its career, may prove a 
prison-house for them. We are build- 
ing a dungeon whose strength, as history 
runs, we may be the first to test. 

But hope still sheds a ray of light 
through all the clouds of war’s rude 
tempest. The election is soon to come, 
when, at the court of freemen, the bal- 
lot-box, are to be tried the events of the 
past; and the decision must shape the 
policy of the future. The contest will 
certainly be a severe one. The Admin- 
istration has every adjunct which power 
can ally to itself on its side. The army 
vote, which, although nil so far as an 
honest expression of sentiment is con- 
cerned, will be made largely available 
through military discipline, The vote 
of the ‘ tenth’ in the regenerated South 
will be carefully provided for, and a tol- 
erably unanimous if not free manifesta- 
tion of approval will come from below 
Mason and Dixon’s line, where, in fact, 
not one in a thousand of the legal voters 
is in favor of the Administration. The 
force of office-holders forms no incon- 
siderable element in the canvass ; and, 
above all, the ‘ corruption-fund,’ that is, 
the resources of the Administration, will 
be freely and lavishly poured out to sus- 
tain the ‘powers that be.’ Never be- 
fore in our history have so many agen- 
cies been at work on one side. 

Against all this compact and organized 
force the people are arrayed. The dis- 
satisfaction of honest men with the 
fraudulent practices, weak policy, and 
despotic tendencies of the party in 
power ; the open hostility of many of its 
former friends ; the enemies it has made 
by class legislation; and, above all, more 
powe:ful than all, the deep-rooted at- 
tachment of the people to the principles 
of self-government; their distaste of 
tyranny ; their hatred of military neces- 
sity as a substitute for law—all will be 
evinced at the polls with a power which 
but few expect, but at which all will 
heartily rejoice. Forts Lafayette and 
Warren have opened the eyes of many 
to the value of liberty ; the suspension of 
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newspapers has rekindled the affection 
for an untrammelled press; the whole 
policy of the Administration, so contrary 
to the fundamental doctrines of our law, 
has alarmed the patriots of the coun- 
try, and the plan for the burial of the 
Union beneath the foundations of the 
new nation will rouse to action all the 
dormant energies of the masses, and 
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As indicated in the July number of 
the American, the clergy are at present 
too much bent on public manifestations 
of loyalty to the Administration of Gov- 
ernment, and too little given to the ex- 
ample of Christ in such matters. He, 
it is true, was decidedly adverse to any 
interference with the constituted rela- 
tions of society. ‘Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Czesar’s’ is a doc- 
trine of His divine teaching. But what 
are ‘the things that are Casar’s’? The 
payment of taxes was the duty owing 
to the government out of which grew 
this profound apophthegm. It was with 
the Jews, disposed to rebel against the 
Roman power over them as God’s pecu- 
liar people, that Christ had to deal; and, 
averse to all church interference with 
political rights, against a union of 
Church and State, He emphatically 
commands them, though the elect of 
God, to ‘render to Cesar the things 
that are Ceesar’s;’ to quietly pay their 
taxes, ‘custom to whom custom is 
due ;’ and faithfully to discharge duties 
arising out of their political relations as 
subjects ; whilst in their religious rela- 
tions they should render to God the 
homage and service due to His honor 
and glory. This is, unquestionably, the 
sense of the text, and it. clearly pro- 
hibits, by implication, the mixing up of 
political things with ecclesiastical. 

It cannot honestly be contended that 
a public ecclesiastical deliverance on 
policies of Administration is a Christian 
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with the watchword of Union anp Lim- 
ERTY we shall drive from power the fa- 
natics who have So nearly effected our 
ruin. The spirits of the fathers of the 
country hover round us; their prayers 
are for us. Their example should nerve 
us to braver deeds, and their work, ours 
so long to enjoy, shall be ours to pro- 
tect and defend. 


duty, and therefore belonging to the 
‘things that are God’s.’ The feeling of 
loyalty is naturally so deep in the hu- 
man heart that men, in their ecclesiasti- 
cal relations, are apt to forget that in 
those precisely are they appointed to 
‘render to God the things that are 
God’s;’ to attend to the interests of 
that kingdom (not earthly) in which 
Christ has made them ministers, and 
not go ambitiously seeking to please 
Cesar and bind themselves ecclesiasti- 
cally to his throne. That is not what 
their Master set them todo. No such 
matters came before the councils of the 
early Church; only such as related to 
the conscience and conduct of church- 
members on great moral, ceremonial, 
and religious points. Ecclesiastical 
bodies and bishops seem to have be- 
come self-inspired with the idea that 
patriotism and even duty to God require 
specific and frequent public declarations 
of loyalty to the ‘ powers that be.’ 

Now, it isa pretty generally accepted 
principle that the man, who is ever trum- 
peting his own fame, has little real fame 
to trumpet; that he, who is on all occa- 
sions setting forth his honesty, is either 
suspecting it himself or fearing the sus- 
picion of others. 

This constant passage of strong reso- 
lutions at almost every session of our 
great ecclesiastical bodies, has about it 
somewhat of this weakness ; or else all are 
extremely desirous of courting favor as 
churches with the powers that be, in ap- 
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prehension that, in the prospective new 
nation, there may be wanted an estab- 
lished church as essential to its Christ- 
ian character and its stability. 

But there is a point of view in which 
this subject presents itself, worthy the 
consideration of those so forward in 
‘upholding the arm of government’ by 
ecclesiastical action. 

Suppose Mr. Lincoln should fail to 
secure his reélection— which we not 
only hope but expect—and those should 
come into place and power who are de- 
nounced as disloyal, copperheads, etc. ; 
suppose their policy should be totally 
opposite to that pursued by the present 
incumbents, what would these ecclesias- 
tical Conferences do then? If they 
should pass resolutions of approbation 
correspondent with those recently pass- 
ed, on the ground of loyalty, they would 
simp!y contradict themselves, and look 
very much like fools in the face of the 
world. 

But they would probably come to the 
conclusion that they had already spoken 
often enough on the subject to attest 
their loyalty, and therefore be silent. 
But there might be those who should 
think it just to put them to the test, and 
oblige them to reiffirm or deny their 
patriotism and loyalty to the new Ad- 
ministration by a specific vote of yeas 
and nays. 

Had these strong, would-be-patriotic 
resolutions and ‘deliverances ’ been lim- 
ited to an expression of submission to 
authority and recognition of obedience to 
government, as instituted of God, as of 
divine origin, then, indeed, there had 
been only and all that the Master re- 
quired ; but when, beyond this, there is 
specisl pains taken to pass stringent 
formu!z of devotion, to be offered, as 
incense, through committees, to the Ex- 
ecutive in person, laying the adulatory 
offering humbly at his feet; some ot 
them even ready to kiss his slippers in 
adoration of the virtues displayed in the 
great proclamation of freedom to the 
slave, then indeed is it time to pause and 
inquire. 
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If this were genuine loyalty, fealty to 
the Constitution, devotion to the Fed- 
eral Government, it were all well enough, 
perhaps, though unnecessary ; but when 
it descends into expressed approbation 
of a policy outside of and beyond the 
Constitution, it becomes nothing more 
nor less than fulsome adulation, sympa- 
thy with a party, and is not that sub- 
mission to government which the great 
Apostle prescribes. 

Again, suppose that the vor Dei, 
through the vox populi, should deter- 
mine, a year or two hence, under new 
possible relations and circumstances, 
that, all things considered, and in the ' 
same spirit of compromise which ce- 
mented the Constitution of the fathers, 
it is best that the Union as it was, 
slavery included, shall be maintained, 
what then are these same theologians to 
do in their homage to the Administra- 
tion ? ; 

That would be but a new policy, the 
‘arm of government ’—constitutional, be- 
sides—and in conformity with the pres- 
ent princip'es and practice of the eccle- 
siastical organizations, they must send 
committees of approbation to ‘uphold 
the arm of government.’ But this would 
be an awfully hard move, especially if 
the same gentlemen were selected to be 
the bearers of the approbatory resolu- 
tions. Yet Christian and common con- 
sistency would demand it; for there is 
no more obligation now to express these 


, loyal sentiments or sentimentalities than 


there would be then. 

There is also this collateral objection 
to this consecration to the ‘things that 
are Ceesar’s,’ that it subjects some of the 
best men in the miuistry to the obloquy 
of disloyalty, because they cannot con- 
scientiously see as the majority do, 
whilst it tends to sever some of the best 
men in the Church from their ministers 
or clergymen. As we heard anold man 
say to-day: ‘I have not heard my min- 
ister for a year or more, because | think 
he puts abolition of slavery and sub- 
servism to the Administration policy 
above the Bible and the Saviour.’ He 
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may have been wrong, perhaps not, how- 
ever; yet is his minister as much the 
cause of his non-attendance as slavery is 
the cause of this civil war; although in 
both cases we make the distinction ex- 
pressed in the former article, between 
cause and occasion. 

For ourselves, we have little doubt 
that all these ecclesiastical proceedings 
are tending as well to infidelity as to the 
severance of the Church. 


Pleasantries. 
LEGAL HYPERCRITICISM, 


Tue lawyers always fill a conspicuous 
place in every col’ection of humorous 
stories, and they must occasionally con- 
tribute to the Table. A recent statute 
of our State gives a preference to all 
causes in which the personal represent- 
atives of a deceased person form one of 
the parties. In the Court of Appeals, 
as the calendar now consists of about 
eleven bundred causes, this privilege is 
a matter of no little importance. Judge 
P——,, of Syracuse, was counsel in a 
cause which had been carried up from 
the Supreme Court to the Court of Ap- 
peals, and in which his clients had no 
particular objection to waiting till it was 
reached in the regular call of the calen- 
dar. But scarcely bad the appeal been 
brought, and while the Judge was fe- 
licitating himself on the probability that 
five or six years would elapse before it 
would be brought toa hearing, when his 
opponent died. A motion was immedi- 
ately made to substitute the executor as 
a party, and to give the cause the usual 
preference. The Judge appeared to op- 
pose the motion, and took many techni- 
cal objections to the papers, which were 
overruled by the Court, when, finding 
that the motion was about to be decided 
against him, as a last resort he objected 
that the affidavit did not state that the 
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Even if a new nation, ‘a strong goy- 
ernment,’ is to rise up, glorious and 
stately, out of the débris of this deluge 
of wrath, it will not, it cannot be with- 
out mightier throes than those yet expe- 
rienced, more terrific conflicts than now 
steep the earth in human gore, 

The success of the Administration in 
its policies is by no means certain ; the 
reélection of the present incumbent of 
the Executive chair still less so. - 
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party died in good faith, and without in- 
tent to get a preference on the calendar. 
But the Court thought the point was 
rather fine spun, and the Judge was 
compelled to ‘come to time’ at once 
upon the merits. 


L’EMBARRAS DES RICHFSSES. 


A va.vep friend, (and in years gone 
by one of the most popular contributors 
to the Knickersocker,) having acquired 
enough of this world’s goods to enable 
him to retire from professional labor, 
purchased a beautiful farm on the banks 
of one of the lakes in the interior of this 
State, and set up as a firmer. For a 
time, while the novelty lasted, he en- 
joyed the life very much, but after a few 
years he wisely concluded to let his 
farm on shares and content himself with 
his portion of its products without rank- 
ing himself any longer among the ‘ toil- 
ing millions.’ Since then he has been 
living an easy life in his elegant man- 
sion, which he has made an urbe in rure, 
where he has reared up so large a fam- 
ily, and dispensed such bountiful hospi- 
tality, that he says that the only way he 
can determine when his wife is having a 
dinner-party,,and the exigencies of po- 
lite life demand a dress-coat, is by ob- 
serving, before he goes to dress for din- 
ner, whether there is a bouquet on the 
table ! 
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But a lady who visited him a couple 
of years after his retirement to the coun- 
try, and before he had avowedly con- 
fined his agricultural operations to those 
befitting a ‘ gentleman-farmer,’ says that 
she predicted the ultimate result of the 
experiment from his remark about the 
hay crop. One warm showery day in 
early spring, our friend went to the win- 
dow in the parlor and gazed long, anx- 
iously, and Sadly upon the green mead- 
ows which stretched away beyond the 
flower-garden to the lake shore. At 
last he heaved a profound sigh, and, 
turning to his visitor, said with great 
concern: ‘Oh! how this rain will make 
the grass grow! I don’t know what I 
shail do. We had such a large hay 
crop last season that it half killed me to 
get it in, and I’m afraid we’re going to 
have another big one this year!’ 


MAKING A VISITOR FEEL AT HOME, 


Many years ago, before the days of 
railroads and telegraphs, a young girl 
went from one of the New-England 
States to visit a relative in the interior 
of New-York. Since the latter had left 
the paternal roof, communications with 
her had been few and far between, and 
consequently the family at home had 
not been kept posted as to the fortunes 
of the emigrants to what was then the 
‘far West.’ The visitor arrived unher- 
alded and unannounced, and on inquir- 
ing where her relatives resided, was di- 
rected to a small house on the outskirts 
of the village, whither she proceeded, 
and found a wagon at the door loading 
with the few family effects. Inquiry re- 
vealed the startling fact that the for- 
tunes of the family had fallen so low 
that they were just, on the point of going 
to the county poor-house! These were 
embarrassing circumstances under which 
to make a visit; but the new arrival, 
being a perfect stranger in the place, and 
having started from home with only 
money enough to defray the expenses of 
her journey, was fain to cast her for- 
tunes with her hosts, and actually went 
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to the poor-house with them, where she 
staid till she could get a remittance from 
home. It is presumed that she waited 
for an invitation before she made another 
visit. 


We have a specimen of the Celtic race 
in our kitchen, whose partiality for fune- 
rals, wakes, and other enjoyments of 
the representatives of that nationality is 
frequently manifested in a very ludicrous 
manner. 

She asked a few days’ leave of absence 
recently to visit a cousin. 

On her return I asked if she had en- 
joyed herself. 

‘Faith, sir,’ said she, ‘and it was. as 
good as a funeral all the time.’ 


Mr. Jones lives near us. Mr. Jones 
has the name of being (to quote Charles 
Dickens) a ‘little rear,’ or, in other 
words, decidedly tight. 

He bought a pair of new shoes lately, 
and in order to save their soles walked 
home barefoot; he had not walked far 
before his toe was brought rather too 
near to a stone-boulder, (considering the 
latter was the harder of the two.) He 
received a severe blow, but I soon saw 
him limping across the street, (toe in 
hand,) groaning out: 
¢ ‘Oh!—how—glad—I—am—I did n't 
have on my new shoes!’ 


A nEIcuBor of mine is quite annoyed 
by having all the travelling ministers, 
agents, etc., quartered on him for the 
night, and the more he entertains the 
more are sent to him for that purpose. 

One cold right, after he had stowed 
two in his front-chamber and two in his 
lower bed-room, I heard another stop at 
his door and ring him up at twelve 
C clock. 

This was too much for human pa- 
tience. 

‘What do you want?’ said he. 

‘ Want to stay here all night,’ was the 
answer. 

‘ Stay there, then, was the benevolent 
response, and down went the sash. 
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Dear Knick: There have been a great 
many witty sayings attributed to Burr, 
but none more keenly sarcastic than the 
following. On one occasion, he was ar- 
guing a motion before Chief-Justice Spen- 
cer, notorious on the bench as a man of 
violent temper. Burr was stopped rather 
unceremoniously by the Judge, saying: 
‘Mr. Burr that is not the law.’ This ra- 
ther surprised Mr. Burr, who politely 
replied that he ‘did not know of any new 
decisions on the point, he having con- 
sulted the latest reports.’ This acted as 
a fire-brand to the quick-tempered Judge, 
who, bringing down his fist with a thun- 
dering thug on his desk, said in a loud 
voice: ‘ You know it now.’ Burr, very 
much annoyed at his undignified conduct, 
fixed his keen black eye upon him, and, 
pausing long enough to gain the attention 
of the court-room, very coolly and sarcas- 
tically replied: ‘I hear it now, sir.’ On 
a similar occasion, and in a like manner, 
he was again snubbed before the full 
bench by the same Judge, who seemed 
disposed, as usual, to give no satisfactory 
reason for his decision. Burr, seeing 
that further argument was useless, com- 
menced tying up his papers, saying as 
he did so, with rather a rueful counten- 
ance: ‘Then, your Honor, I am in the 
condition of Jeremy Bentham’s dog.’ At 
this puint of the affair, the Judge, in fact 
all the bench, seemed desirous of know- 
ing what was the condition of Jeremy 
Bentham’s dog, but none had the cour- 


age to ask, except a junior member, who: 


said: ‘Well, Mr. Burr, what was the 
condition of Jeremy Bentham’s dog ?’ 
Mr. Burr looked fixedly at the presiding 
Justice, who was the cause of all his dis- 
aster, and in the most cutting tone pos- 
sible, replied: ‘He never knew his mas- 
ter’s will until he felt his kick.’ 
W.S. 


Dear Kwicx: I have a bright little 
nephew home, not quite three years old, 
who sometimes says very smart things. 
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His mother the other day was singing 
to him the well-known melody from 
‘Mother Goose,’ known as ‘ Johnny Hor- 
ner ;’ and when she came to the line, 
‘He put in his thumb and pulled out a 
plum,’ little George stopped his mother, 
and said: ‘No, no; Johnny -Horner 
take a spoon.’ Little George is a great 
lover of horses — so the other night he 
began to say his prayers, and when he 
came to the end, he said, ‘ Amen, with a 
horse.’ Yours truly, # 
MERRYBELL. 


JosH Bruuines has issued a series of 
proverbs, from which we select the fol- 
lowing : ; 

As good a way to get rich as enny is 
to run in debt two hundred thousand 
dollars, and then go to work and pay 
your debts. Filossofers tell us the world 
revolves on its own axis, and Josh Bill- 
ings tells you that full half the folks on 
airth think they are the axis. 

Young men, be more anxious about 
the pedigree yure going to leave than yu 
are about the one somebody left yu. 

If yu can’t git fine cloaths, and eddi- 
cation too, git the cloaths fust. 


More Discoveries at Pompeti.—Some 
teresting discoveries have been made at 
Pompeii, in a house which was being 
built at the time of the catastrophe. This 
house contained a large deposit of Egy p- 
tian marble, now brought to light, and 
valued at fifty thousand francs. On the 
ground-floor the remains of a magnificent 
bed have been found; the wood-work is 
burnt away, but the bronze ornaments 
are in perfect preservation, consisting of 
a lion’s claws, which formed the legs, 
and geese’s heads, which adorned the 
top. This bed is now to be constructed 
according to its original design. The 
blocks of marble are to be used for 
plinths to the most valuable statues of 
the museum. 


